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BACHELOR BETTY 



CHAPTER I 

To me the morning had been a most absorbing 
one. I had successfully painted my last summer 
hat navy blue, and was busy trimming it with the 
silk stripped from a cast-off race parasol of Aunt 
Julie's, when the latch clicked and Maria (after 
an aunt of that name) walked in. She had been 
staying the night at Aunt Julie's. 

"Well," she said, sinking down into the one 
comfortable chair — I wasn't in it, because I al- 
ways have to stand to do anything serious — ^then 
she caught sight of the hat. "Where did you get 
that?" 

It was a silly question to ask. The smell of a 
hand-painted hat is enough to advertise its origin 
anywhere; but I afterwards discovered the reason 
for Maria's want of observation. I explained 
patiently. 

"Really, Betty," she said graciously, "you are 

very clever with your fingers." 

By that I knew that something unusual must 
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2 BACHELOR BETTY 

have happened. It is not natural for Maria to 
be so fulsome. I waited for the reason to unfold 
itself. There was a pause, during which she re- 
moved her hat and ruffled her hair. She is cer- 
tainly very lovely. 

"I am going to marry Roger," she said at last. 

Now if ever there's a dear in the shape of a man 
it's Roger. He's not very young — about forty or 
more — ^but he's big and kind and protecting, and 
has a child-like faith in the goodness of woman 
that is refreshing, but very pathetic. Beside that 
he has eight thousand a year, and to a girl with 
expensive tastes and an empty pass-book that would 
not go against him. 

He has been in love with her for three years 
without a break. Lately I have seen her evincing 
a growing distaste for the simplicity, not to say 
scantiness, of our housekeeping arrangements, 
therefore I had a pretty shrewd idea that his 
chances of footing Maria's bills at an early date 
were fairly healthy. This last visit to Aunt Julie 
must have finished it. 

"I am very glad," I said, ^^very glad. If I had 
thought there was any hope of him swerving in his 
affection I should have covered him with a matri- 
monial eye myself. I don't know that it wouldn't 
have been a better arrangement, for it strikes me 
you don't quite know how to appreciate him. As 
it is, I am glad he will be kept in the family." 

Maria smiled — a sweet, sad, fleeting smile that 
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haunts you if you are not related to her and only 
judge from externals. It sets people wondering 
what the grief can be that is secretly consuming 
one so young and highly favoured, and makes 
them long to do something for her before she dies 
of it. As a matter of fact, I don't think she ever 
— apart from natural objection to poverty — felt 
more than two emotions in her life. One, annoy- 
ance that her name is Maria; and the other, re- 
pugnance to done-up meat, a dish not unknown to 
us. Yet on account of the shape of her eyes, and 
of an expression that has only strayed on to her 
face by accident, and has nothing whatever to do 
with her mental condition, she commands a sym- 
pathy that a plain, round-faced woman, with a 
real heroic sorrow, might yearn her heart out for. 
It makes me tired when I hear people say that eyes 
are the windows of the soul. 

"You do say such odd things, Betty," she said, 
with the smile, then she went on dreamily, "Aunt 
Julie is going to give me my trousseau, and, of 
course, I am to be married from Hazlewood, and 
you and the Marrable girls are to be bridesmaids, 
besides Roger's two nieces. Then when we come 
back you are to spend half the year with us and 
half with Aunt Julie, because you won't be able to 
stay on here alone " 

I let her go on talking because I was aching to 
know what the bridesmaids were going to wear, 
and I didn't want to open up a subject over which 
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it looked as if there would be much blood shed. 
But live six months with Aunt Julie 1 Not much 1 
She's nice for week-ends, but that's about the limit 
— for Betty anyhow. Maria loves it. I should 
die of suffocation in a week if I went with the fore- 
knowledge that I could not escape under six months. 
I love sleeping in a room that has a marble-fitted 
bath-room attached. I love stepping from a bed 
of down across Wilton pile to a dressing-table glit- 
tering with silver fittings. I love having a clever- 
fingered maid to fasten my frock and button my 
boots — ^when they aren't too shabby — but I hate 
long dinners between pompous city merchants, who 
never open their mouths except to put something in 
them or to talk weary politics, and I hate long, si- 
lent evenings spent over exhausting games of bridge 
when I don't know the back from the front of a 
card, and am longing to spirit the soul out of the 
neglected Steinway, that waits dumbly in a shaded 
comer of the big drawing-room. 

No, I shall sit very tight and let them arrange 
while I am finding a way. 

In the meantime there are the bridesmaids' 
frocks, and Roger says I am to choose the presents. 

The darling! 



CHAPTER II 

It is all over. Maria is married and back from 
her honeymoon, and I have got my own way, which 
is to go to England and write, and to-morrow the 
ship sails. 

At first every one was dead against it. Aunt 
Julie held up her hands in horror and said, "The 
thing is impossible. Betty must be remonstrated 
with!" Uncle John said, "Yes, you are right, 
Julie," and never thought any more about it. 
Maria said succinctly, "Betty, you are a fool; six 
months of it will make you an old woman," and 
Roger said, "Betty, dear, do you think you quite 
know what you are in for? You will be very 
lonely; wouldn't it be wiser to give up the idea of 
working for yourself, and live with your sister and 
me? You know you are very welcome." 

The dear old thing 1 He didn't know that it is 
sweeter to have a garret you can call your own than 
to live in a palace that belongs to some one else. 
How should he? He has always had his own 
palace. 

So I just said, "You dear man, you are the only 
one with any sense, listen while I explain," and he 
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laughed and said, "Go ahead," and I proceeded. 
I told him I had lived too long on my own to be 
able to be content with any other way. I said while 
I should love to stay with him and Maria some- 
times, the very thought of more than two or three 
days at Aunt Julie's made me gasp for air. I had 
got the opinion of the editors I had worked for, 
and as far as work was concerned they all advised 
me to go. There was nothing to keep me but the 
Ignorant prejudices of people like Aunt Julie, who 
disapproved of women working for a living, but 
who could offer no solution as to how they could 
live without. 

"You should get married, Betty," said Roger; 
"it is the best life for any one, and especially for 
women ; they aren't made to battle for themselves." 

When he said that, I felt suddenly very lonely. 
I knew he was speaking the truth. There is not 
one woman in a hundred who chooses an inde- 
pendent life because she prefers it. She may pre- 
fer it to starvation, she may prefer it to being 
buried alive or to living in dependent ease with 
uncongenial people, but the one who honestly does 
it for the love of it has got to be searched for long 
and laboriously. Perhaps I looked sorry for my- 
self, for he went on very quickly, "Do whatever 
you think best, dear. You are quite old enough to 
decide for yourself, and I will do everything I can 
to help you. I am sure Mary will think the same 
when she considers the matter." 
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He said Mary so tenderly and protectingly that 
It gave me a sharp envious pain. Why should I, 
who secretly want to be petted and nursed and 
fussed over, have to choose between a cramping 
dependence and a tremendous isolation? For the 
moment I felt very desolate. Then I laughed. 
What was the use of me imagining I had a tragedy ? 
I wasn't the right shape for it ; it was ridiculous. 

"Roger," I said, when the lump had eased out 
of my throat, "I don't know how to describe you. 
You're too young for a father, not interfering 
enough for a brother, and altogether too nice for 
a relation of any sort. I hope this little affair be- 
tween you and Maria won't make you feel it neces- 
sary to become one. For the rest, I rely upon you 
to square Aunt Julie." 

He just did everything. He talked to Aunt 
Julie till she said to Uncle John, "After all, per- 
haps it is as well that Betty should go. She is 
considered clever, but as she is not exceptionally 
beautiful, like Maria, it is very improbable that 
she will make anything of a marriage." And 
Uncle John said, as usual, "I quite agree with you, 
Julie," and strolled down to the kitchen garden to 
see how the asparagus was coming on. And he 
talked to Maria till she came and said — "I'm sure 
you will get on, Betty; everybody says you are 
clever, and you always make friends wherever you 
go, and you know if you don't like it you can come 
back again," which was simply an overpowering 
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speech for Maria to make. Then for a long time 
he wouldn't hear of me travelling second-class, but 
I insisted. I didn't quite see why, because he had 
done his duty nobly and married Maria, he should 
also find he had married the family, so, after a 
great to-do, he went to the shipping office, and as 
it was not quite the season for travelling he ar- 
ranged for me to have a four-berth cabin to my- 
self on one of the new big liners, and he has sent a 
cane lounge and a deck-chair, and a big opossum 
rug, and some boxes of sweets down to the ship to 
be ready for me to-morrow. When I get to Lon- 
don I shall have about enough to starve upon till 
something happens. Maria handed over her share 
of our "estate," which was very decent of her, be- 
cause, although Roger has settled a thousand a year 
on her, it is my experience that very often people 
who have been quite generous with pounds when 
they only had pence to deal with, become suddenly 
careful of pence when they have pounds and hun- 
dreds of pounds at their disposal. Beside that she 
has helped me with my trousseau. 

It seems odd to think of what begins with to- 
morrow. 



CHAPTER III 

It is over a fortnight since we left, and to-mor- 
row or the day after we get to Colombo. 

Roger and Maria, and the Marrable girls and 
Tony, and ever so many others came to see me 
off. It was all very exciting. Everybody was on 
the same deck, and there was a tremendous lot of 
leave-taking and laughing and crying, and officers 
giving orders and sailors executing them, and pres- 
ently the bell clanged, and a sailor called out, "All 
visitors for the shore," and the laughing and crying 
and kissing and hand-shaking began afresh, and I 
kissed everybody, including Tony Marrable. Then 
the bell clanged violently again, and all those who 
weren't going swarmed down the gangway on to 
the pier, and those who were took the best places 
they could find at the side of the ship to see the last 
of home for a long time. The gangway was 
hauled up, the moorings, or whatever you call those 
loop things that go over the posts, were unhitched, 
and we swung slowly out away from the wharf. I 
stood and waved till the crowd on the end of the 
pier had become merely an indistinct mass of flut- 
tering handkerchiefs, and then I went below to fix 
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up. Before Maria left she put an envelope into 
my hand and said, "This is an introduction to your 
banker from Roger." I said, "Thank you," but 
I didn't think any more about it. When I got 
down to the cabin I opened it. It was a draft for 
fifty pounds, "in case you get measles and have to 
call in assistance." He is a brick. 

I had just unstrapped my rug-roll, and taken 
out the eider-down Aunt Julie gave me — ^because 
although it was only the second week in December, 
and the very middle of the summer, I knew there 
would often be cold nights — ^when the cabin stew- 
ard came in to tell me every one was at dinner — 
dinner at one-thirty, isn't it sickening? That's 
one of the joys of travelling second-class. 

I gave him a big basket of La France roses, and 
another of dahlias to put on the table in the saloon, 
and after I had put the rest into water I went to 
dinner. In between the courses I had a look 
round. From what I could see the prospects at 
my table didn't look too rosy, but you never can 
tell who or what your companions will be till you 
leave Australia altogether. So many get off at 
Adelaide and West Australia. 

After that meal very few of us met again until 
we arrived at Adelaide. A storm came on when 
we got outside the Heads, and I retired to the fast- 
nesses of my four-berth cabin, and between the 
paroxysms prayed unceasingly for thirty-six hours 
to Heaven to take me. By that time we had 
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anchored in Largs Bay. The ship was quite still, 
and when I looked out of the port-hole and saw a 
world that was nothing but blue sky and sparkling, 
glittering wavelets, I felt it must be breakfast time. 
I got up, had my bath, dressed and ate a rattling 
good breakfast, so that when Roger's friend called 
for me to take me up to town I was ready for any- 
thing. We went over in the little white launch to 
the landing-stage, and then up to Adelaide by train 
— the funny little train that part of the way puffs 
and snorts up the middle of the street, ringing a 
bell to make the cabs and carts and people get out 
of the road. Outside the station his motor was 
waiting — something went wrong with it at the last 
moment, so he could not bring it to Largs, but the 
chauffeur fixed it up and we went for a spin round 
the Terraces. 

All the roads that flank the town are called ter- 
races. North, South, East and West. I had often 
been there before, but it had never seemed lovelier 
than it did that day, with the fresh morning air 
blowing in through the Park Lands. We stopped 
at a shop for me to buy some hairpins, and at an- 
other for some music. Then we went on to a tea- 
shop, and after we had had tea we got back into 
the motor and whirled off to the Bay again just in 
time to catch the last launch back to the ship. The 
man was a dear, just like Roger's friend would be. 

I haven't been ill since we left Adelaide. I 
don't think I could if I tried. 
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At the table next to mine sit a Sydney Univer- 
sity Professor with a young wife and a daughter 
about twelve — ^there are three university babies as 
well, but they disappear at meal-times with the 
nurse to the music-room above — a Ceylon tea- 
planter returning after eight months in Australia, 
a Sydney girl on a visit to Colombo, and another 
bound for Cairo to stay with her brother, who is 
doctor to the Khedive; two very nice nurses, one 
the matron of a big hospital in New South Wales, 
and the other a sister who went through the war in 
South Africa and has travelled pretty well every- 
where ; a sallow American, and a cheery little Aus- 
tralian whose sister-in-law married a cricketer and 
afterwards became a countess. 

Lower down is a table of uneaten missionaries 
and their wives. Both these tables are full of nice 
kind people who go through their three meals a 
day calmly, quietly and uneventfully. 

But mine 1 It is absorbing, entrancing, epoch- 
making. There is never a dull moment or an ex- 
pected one. As a Sundav school treat is to the 
Grand Prix, as a girls' breaking-up is to a Covent 
Garden ball, so is any table on any ship to this one 
of mine. 

I sit at the head. On the right is a woman who 
is going to Manchester to join her sister in a mil- 
liner's shop. Next her is a Bradford man who 
has been for years up in the North of Queensland 
pearl fishing. He has also picked up some opals. 
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On his feet he wears brown canvas shoes, on his 
back a khaki jacket, and on his hands samples of 
the pearls he has fished and the opals he has digged. 
In between the courses he and the milliner hold 
hands on the table. Opposite, the pearl fisher's 
brother, a middle-aged man with black hair and 
grey mutton-chop whiskers, sits juggling with a 
knife and a plateful of peas. By the time the cabi- 
net pudding is dispatched the milliner's head is on 
the pearl fisher's shoulder. I look at the brother, 
he takes no notice, so I suppose the family approves 
of the alliance. Nobody else minds, and I'm sure 
I don't. But it's funny; cabinet pudding never 
made me feel like that. 

Further along. Flora Mac Tavish and Donald 
Loch Lomond, the Scottish entertainers, converse 
together in a foreign tongue, occasionally translat- 
ing that the conversation may become general. Then 
there's a fair, good-looking boy of about twenty- 
two, who wears well-cut tweeds, and russet boots 
with brass eyelet holes. He keeps himself rather 
aloof, talking only to a little dark sallow woman 
who came on with him at Adelaide. They were 
evidently friends before. What the relationship is 
I can't quite make out. She doesn't look like his 
mother, and she certainly isn't his wife. The last 
two to make up the company are a pantomime 
actress — ^whose legs after ten years have ceased to 
dazzle Australian audiences, and whose customs 
have successfully worn out the patience of Aus- 
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tralian managers — and a silent, dark-browed man 
who is going to England to study for the Presby- 
terian ministry, but in the meantime is spending 
half his time drinking with the actress, and the 
other half strapped down in his berth. 

To-morrow we shall lose the Scottish entertain- 
ers, but the chief steward tells me that both the 
seats are booked. I wonder who the newcomers 
will be? It's very interesting having such quaint 
people at the table, but I would like just one per- 
son I could enjoy things with. The Professor pre- 
dicts that when the icy reserve of the fair boy at 
the other end of the table is broken down, I shall 
at last have a congenial spirit. I am not sure of 
that, and feel more inclined to pin my faith to those 
who are about to arrive. The China people get on 
at Colombo. 

Aunt Julie has written to some friends of hers 
there, and I expect they will meet me. I am tre- 
mendously excited. It will be the very first sight 
I have ever had of anything away from Australia. 



CHAPTER IV 

Oh, oh, oh, it was all so wonderful I don't know 
how to write of it 1 It just seemed like eyesful of 
lovely pictures, each one more beautiful than the 
other. It was like being in a theatre where all the 
scenery was real and the curtain never came down. 
From first to last it was a gorgeous blaze of rich 
colouring and luscious tropical scents, of cool white 
buildings with deep pillared verandahs, of red 
roads, shaded with great overhanging trees, and 
bordered with velvety emerald grass. Of bazaars 
full of ebony and brass and carved ivory and silver 
and rainbow embroideries, of baskets of laces and 
trays of precious stones. That the vendors were 
thieves and ruffians and the stones worthless didn't 
hurt a bit, unless you were out for commerce, and I 
wasn't. They might have been the dregs from a 
Cingalese Whitechapel who were urging you to 
buy the entrails of a common kaleidoscope under 
the impression that the bits of broken glass under 
offer were diamonds and rubies and sapphires and 
emeralds. I didn't care. Everything was so daz- 
zling and bewildering that there was no time or 
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desire to do anything but bathe in the beauty of the 
moment. 

I woke when the ship stopped. You always do. 
Outside the port-hole a tremendous racket was go- 
ing on. It was the boys diving for money. The 
performance had commenced and I wasn't dressed. 
I pulled on my kimono, flew along to the bath- 
rooms, dipped, and ran back again. Then I flung 
into my clothes, and was on deck ten minutes after 
I opened my eyes. And what a sight 1 A long grey 
stone breakwater, with a round-topped tower at the 
end, ran out into the turquoise sea. Over in the 
distance Colombo, with its red-tiled houses and 
low-roofed landing-stages, lay half hidden in a 
wealth of deep green vegetation splashed here and 
there with the royal blue of the Jackarandah tree. 
Farther along towards the point, where the land 
lay flat and the houses had ceased, curved the red 
road that skirted the sea-shore, while silhouetted 
sharply against a cloudless sky a clump of cocoa- 
nut palms speared the horizon. I walked up to 
the other end of the ship. An Indian squatting on 
the deck was doing conjuring that would make 
even the most accomplished music-hall artist weep 
for his own incompetence. And doing it in the 
midst of a ring of inquisitive, sceptical people who 
almost stood on his tricks I Always he kept up a 
low caressing murmur of talk, and I wondered 
afterwards if he hypnotized us with it, for he fairly 
staggered even the most unbelieving. 
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At breakfast the steward brought me a letter. 
It was from Aunt Julie's friend, Mrs, Mainwaring, 
saying that she had to go out of Colombo that 
morning, but would call for me at the G.O.H. at 
five o'clock and take me hoine with her. Perhaps 
I could find some one to look round with till then. 

Of course I was all right. I told the Profes- 
sor's wife, and she said, "Come with us," so when 
we were hatted and veiled we got into a launch 
and went over. But before we left the ship I got 
a blow. I found out that the good-looking fair 
boy in the immaculate tweeds and brass-eyeletted 
boots was valet to the millionaire Egyptologist on 
the other side, and his companion was the Egyptolo- 
gist's wife's maid. Heighol Well, that throws 
me solely on to the chair vacated by the Scottish en- 
tertainers. So much for Dr. Heriot's perspicacity. 
I shall rely on my own bumps for the future. 

As soon as we got off away from the landing- 
stage we were surrounded by a chattering crowd 
of men offering their rickshaws, but we waved them 
aside and walked across the road to the verandah 
of the G.O.H., or to be explicit, the Grand Oriental 
Hotel, which nobody ever calls it. The verandah 
runs round two sides of the hotel, and the front arm 
of it is lined with tables and easy chairs ; the other, 
which faces another street, is more open, and is 
nothing but a succession of shops. It was very, 
very hot, so we sat quite still for a long while, 
drinking lime squashes and watching the people 
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that went backwards and forwards. There were 
tall, military-looking men in linen clothes with 
women in toupees, and they eyed us keenly, as we 
did them. There are ships in every day, but the res- 
idents are always on the look-out for familiar faces 
among the travellers, and the travellers, they are 
always on the look-out for everything. Up in the 
far corner of the verandah a merchant was busy 
showing a fascinating medley of embroidered ki- 
monos, jackets, scarves, lengths of silk, umbrella 
handles and cigarette cases made of silver, and ele.- 
phants carved in ivory and ebony, to a dazed but 
suspicious audience of untravelled Australians, who 
longed to buy but hated to be had. Round us 
surged incessantly men with trays of glassy-looking 
opals and pale sapphires, of moonstone jewellery, 
and tiny ivory and silver trinket elephants. Women 
who looked a hundred, but might only have been 
forty, with wrinkled breasts, toothless gums and 
rough white hair, hung lengths of lace in front of 
us, crooning incessantly, "You buy, laydee; veree 
cheap, veree nice for you, laydee ; you buy." 

When we had had enough, I told Mrs. Heriot 
I wanted to try and get some pin curls, so we 
left the doctor reading the paper and went off to 
hunt out a barber's. I had left home with a toupee 
to see me through the tropics, but somehow I never 
could get it to look as if it belonged. It was a 
wretch. One day after sitting enviously watching 
one of the Sydney girls as she sat hatless, with two 
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dear little curls kissing a brow on which there was 
not a shade of care, I said, "It beats me how you 
keep your own hair curled in this weather. I've got 
to choose between looking bald without a fringe, 
or immoral with a toupee." 

Very deliberately she put up her hand, and ex- 
tracting the infantile and innocent-looking curl, 
handed it to me on the end of a long wire. 

"Two shillings each at Eugene's in George 
Street," she said, "and nothing but complete anni- 
hilation will ever prevent them curling." 

I took it and examined it reverently. It was one 
of those little nothings that appear quite trivial, 
but in reality are tremendous factors in the weal or 
woe of an imaginative woman. Then I thanked 
her and handed it back. I would get some the 
moment I touched any land that sold hair. 

We went round the angle and found a barber's 
under the verandah. I unwrapped my toupee and 
told him what I wanted. He produced another. 
I shook my head; then I divided the thing into 
three and showed it him. He took it with a look 
of enlightenment. "I know, laydee," he said. "I 
know, but not here. You come with me." 

He led the way out into the street, and we fol- 
lowed. He walked very quickly, waving the 
toupee over his head. It was not easy to keep up 
with him, as he threaded his way through the traf- 
fic, but to encourage us he kept turning round and 
smiling, always waving that accursed front-piece. 
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After a while it seemed as if the traffic parted for 
us even as the Red Sea parted for the children of 
Israel. The sight of two flushed, shame-faced 
women chasing wildly down the principal street of 
an Oriental town after a fleet-footed Cingalee, whoi 
had apparently absconded with the hair of one of 
them, was enough to hold up anything. I longed 
to abandon the chase, but the thought of the Red 
Sea without anything more dependable than my 
own lank locks kept me running. And as I ran I 
argued. After all it couldn't go on for ever. Cey- 
lon was only an island, and we would have to come 
to the sea sooner or later. 

Suddenly the magnet drew up, and crossing the 
pavement opened a glass door, holding it for us to 
pass through. We entered, exhausted and unre- 
sisting. There was more hair here. My man 
and the shopman talked earnestly in their own 
tongue for a few moments, then the two of them 
came up. 

"Laydee want some more^air?" said the shop- 
man winningly. 

I nodded listlessly. I didn't care much whether 
I got it or not now. I didn't care anything as 
long" as I could get home to the hotel by the back 
way. He led me to a case and opened it proudly. 
My own hair is what a tactless barber once called 
cendre, and translated as mouse-coloured. This 
case was full of tails, or rather switches. Black 
ones, grey ones, white ones, red ones, and — I am 
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quite ready to believe — ^blue ones and pink ones, I 
had no more use for a switch than I had for a tor- 
pedo. I put out my hand and pointed to the 
toupee. 

"Give me that, if you please," I said mechani- 
cally. He handed it to me. 

"And the paper." He passed it silently. 

I wrapped it up and stuffed it into my blouse. 

"Now," I said, pointing to a bottle of 47 11 on 
the counter, "I will buy that rather than explain 
to you that I do not want switches of any kind, but 
most particularly do I not want those that match 
everybody's hair but mine. Ask me no questions, 
and give it to me as it is. I will take it without 
paper." 

I gave him the money, he gave me the scent, and 
we went out into the street again. I would rather 
go the rest of the way without a hair on my head 
than make another such bid for beauty. 



CHAPTER Vi 

After lunch we got into rickshaws and went 
for a ride. As I had to be back at the hotel by 
five, there was no time to go to Mount Lavinia, 
so I missed that and Kandy. But some day, when 
I marry, I shall go there for my honeymoon. 

We went along the red road that lies almost 
level with the sea, and skirts the brilliant turquoise 
ocean that washes up on to a beach of pale, yel- 
lowy-pink sand. Past the club-house to the Galle 
Face, and on through the native town, where little 
fat brown babies are tumbling in the dust, and 
steady-handed, tranquil barbers are shaving serene 
and untroubled customers on the threshold of the 
shop. Always the little brown children, scarcely 
more than babies themselves, with other babies 
astride a hip, run along beside the rickshaw with 
the unencumbered hand outstretched. And the 
scrap of a thing that straddles on the hip of the big- 
ger baby, without knowing why, thrusts out its tiny 
fist, cooing in the same caressing voice that belongs 
to the ruffian of the bazaar, till you long to take it 
up in your arms and cover the round, wondering 
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face and dimpled, shining body with kisses, and 
kisses, and kisses. 

On and on, past cool, shady bungalows, gleam- 
ing whitely from luxuriant gardens, past tawdry- 
looking temples and imposing public buildings. 
Sometimes we meet a carriage with a native gran- 
dee, sometimes a covered wagon drawn by two lit- 
tle drowsing bullocks, so small they seem as if they 
were only animated toys, and sometimes a smart 
dogcart driven by an Englishwoman, with an un- 
mistakably English man beside her. 

Then all at once the air becomes heavy and sweet 
with spicy odours. The sweating coolies stop and 
carefully lower the rickshaw shafts to the ground. 
They walk away to the bushes, and plucking some 
branches bring them to us and thrust them into our 
hands, bruising the leaves as they offerthem. We 
are in the cinnamon gardens. And as the thiev- 
ing, lying rickshaw boy, with only a short life be- 
fore him by reason of his profession, pushes his 
bruised flowers Into my hands and says softly, 
"Laydee, you take," a sudden savage longing for 
love and beauty comes over me, a glimpse of power 
and freedom, a desire for completion. And it is 
all In the magic of that wonderful voice that is 
half-lover, half-slave, and wholly-entreating child. 

We went back to the hotel. At the portico a 
victoria was drawn up with a native coachman on 
the box. He was dressed in white linen with a 
dark green turban, In the front of which glittered a 
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silver "M." These dignified, mystical men with 
their proud, patient humility, that is as far re- 
moved from servility as the stars are from the 
earth, make me — the child of a splendid and en- 
lightened race that contemptuously calls all men 
less fair than themselves "niggers," and treats them 
as pariahs — feel very much like a worm. Think 
of the overwhelming insolence of it alll We — 
a latter-day people with a pretty taste for thiev- 
ing — ^have successfully filched their garden from 
these children of the sun, moon, and stars, these 
children who have lived for ages in such undis- 
turbed communion with nature and with beauty, 
that we can't even make them copy our vices to any 
appreciable extent. And having stolen their para- 
dise, we have turned them into servants and be- 
haved to them as if they were dogs. They must 
be treated like dogs because they will He and thieve 
and shirk if they have the slightest chance. But 
why? Even if they stole before, who confirmed 
them in their belief that stealing was good? If a 
"nigger," because he happened to be strongest at 
that particular moment of the world's history, came 
into my house and said, "Here, out of this 1 The 
shed's your place for the future ; take off my boots 
and be quick about it," I should lie and thieve and 
shirk, and feel perfectly justified in taking what 
belonged to me in that way, if I could get it in no 
other. 

I know that while the earth lasts it has got to 
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be a question of grab amongst nations. If you 
don't take, the other man will, and even though 
you mightn't want, you must take, defensively, lest 
he shall by taking what you leave develop a maw 
that will swallow you up also. But in the name of 
all that's honest, let us call things by their proper 
names. Might is not right, and there's no virtue, 
only luck and muscle, in being top dog. 

We make me tired. 

Mrs. Mainwaring was waiting for me in the 
verandah, so I said good-bye to the Heriots, got 
niy bag, and we went out to the victoria and drove 
home for tea. 

It's funny with what different eyes people see 
things. I was in an ecstasy of delight every time 
we passed through a native quarter, but she 
wouldn't turn her head. She had lived with 
that around her all her life — at least all her mar- 
ried life. But when we came to an electric tram 
she enthused no end, and watched the car with the 
greatest interest till it turned the corner. I, who 
was brought up in a city where every street and 
every suburb swarmed with them, thought it an 
insult to the beauty of the place. She says that 
they are used exclusively by the natives, and that 
no English person is ever seen on one. 

She has just the loveliest bungalow, set in the 
middle of a cocoanut plantation. It has been in 
the Mainwaring family for nearly a hundred years, 
and before that belonged to a rajah. It has two 
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wide verandahs, the outer one of cement, and the 
inner carpeted with cocoanut matting, and strewn 
with tables and cane easy-chairs. On to this one, 
the drawing-room, which runs the entire length of 
the verandah, opens from end to end, and out of 
that again the dining-room, which in turn opens 
into the compound at the back. Standing in the 
front verandah you can see the whole of the draw- 
ing-room, the whole of the dining-room, and the 
compound beyond. It's like being in a summer- 
house, except that it's cool and shady, and there's 
no dust. 

We waited till Mr. Mainwaring and Francis — 
a nice boy of twenty — came in, and then we had 
tea, and talked till it was time to dress for dinner., 
After dinner we went into the billiard-room, and 
they insisted upon my playing with them, although 
I had never held a cue in my life. It was very 
sweet of them, because I must have been an awful 
duffer. Remembering which fingers went where, 
and how to crook the thumb, made me feel as if I 
were back in the clutches of the old French music- 
mistress again, and I kept listening for **C with the 
thumb, D with the first finger, E with the second, 
F with the thumb — Oh, mon Dieu, the thumb F' 

I went to bed early because I felt tired, and I 
was to go out for a rickshaw ride with Francis 
next morning at seven o'clock. My bedroom was 
a great shadowy place, with white-washed walls 
about four feet up from the ground, and the rest 
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of the way green wooden shutters. The floor was 
covered all over with cane-matting, and in the mid- 
dle of it there was a little iron bedstead shrouded 
with mosquito nets. 

I did not dare put the candle out till I was sure 
there was nothing alive in the room but me, for 
Mrs. Mainwaring had said quite casually at dinner 
that they had seen a cobra in the compound two or 
three days before, but had not been able to catch it. 
I poked fearfully about in corners and under the 
bed, but there was nothing, so after barring the 
big double doors leading on to the verandah, I crept 
in under the nets and fell asleep to the sound of the 
wind soughing in the cocoanut palms. 



CHAPTER VI 

Next morning I awoke long before it was time 
to get up, so I lay watching the light through the 
chinks in the shutters, and listening to the rustle of 
the trees outside. 

After a while there was a soft pattering along 
the verandah and a knock upon the door. It was 
the ayah with tea. I got up to let her in and went 
back to bed again, lying lazily among the pillows 
while she untucked the mosquito nets and fussed 
about me with the tea tray. 

I shall never do a single thing for myself in this 
world that I can get any one else to do for me ! It 
is so lovely to watch people doing good, kind 
things. It makes you feel such an optimist. 
To think that there are still sweet, unselfish na- 
tures in the world, if you will only look for them. 
I am always looking for them, and I can't help 
feeling proud sometimes when I think that I am 
the cause of such beauties being brought to light. 
Sybil Marrable would never have got half the rep- 
utation she did if I had not let her come and mend 
my stockings regularly once a month. When I 
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get to London I shall write a book about a lazy per- 
son, and call it "The Gem Cutter." 

I dressed slowly and went out on to the grass, 
where I found Francis jumping the fox terrier over 
his riding-whip. Two men stood by the porch, one 
with a rickshaw and the other holding a horse. I 
got into the dear little lacquered rickshaw, with its 
cool, clean linen cushions, Francis jumped on to 
his horse, and away we went down the long, red, 
shady drive, and out into the road. 

Oh the joy of it, flying along in the fresh morn- 
ing air, with the world looking as if it had just had 
its face washed, and the sun sparkling and glinting 
through the trees. The natives were already astir 
in the little village that lay outside the bungalow 
gates, and the children were laughing and tumbling 
in the road. Outside one of the huts a fat naked 
baby sat solemnly beating a shining Benares bowl 
with a stick, and another, quite a year old, more 
heavily clad in a silver bangle, was frightfully busy 
thinking it was sweeping a doorstep. 

I longed to stop and gather up armfuls of these 
adorable things and stuff them into the back of 
the rickshaw and run off with them, but if I had 
the babies would have died of fright in three min- 
utes, and horror would have frozen Francis stiff in 
his saddle. Perhaps it was as well to leave things 
as they were, but it was hard. 

I snapshotted a group of coolies with their rick- 
shaws drawn up by the road, and further along a 
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child with a coloured scarf knotted round her limbs 
came out of a thicket and stood, with quiet hands 
folded, and wondering, watching eyes, so I had to 
stop again and take her, and then we went on round 
by the racecourse and saw the horses galloping, 
and passed some smart, lovely women and some 
ugly men riding, and so — in the language of Pepys 
— to breakfast. 

I dare say if I lived in the tropics I would get 
used to the kind of food they eat there, but the 
fruits — and every meal seems to be made up of 
half-a-dozen kinds, cooked and otherwise — always 
taste so sickly. I remember in Queensland trying 
to get excited over the mangoes and paw-paws and 
grandillas, but I always ended by taking refuge in 
pine-apples. AH the others are so fleshy and pulpy 
and sweet. 

After breakfast Mr. Mainwaring sent a native 
shinning up a tree to knock down a cocoanut that 
I might see how it was done. This particular tree 
was thirty feet high, and looked like a bare pole 
with a bunch of leaves and fruit at the top. It is 
done exactly on the principle of Willie's purple 
monkey that climbed the yellow stick, with the ex- 
ception that Willie's monkey never got any for- 
rader, and the native was up and the cocoanut down 
before you could blink. 

Before he began he carefully tied his legs to- 
gether at the ankles ; then clasping his hands round 
the trunk of the tree, he placed the soles of his feet 
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firmly against it as close to his hands as he could, 
and in this way, opening out and shutting up, he 
reached the top. 

When the cocoanut came down I stared. In- 
stead of haying red hair all over it, and a funny 
little place like a monkey's face where you bored 
holes to get the milk out, it was a shining yellow 
ball. They laughed; I suppose they knew what 
I expected, then they tapped it and handed me 
the milk to drink. There was a whole tumbler 
of it, and as I knew it was bad for indigestion, and 
I had it somewhat, I didn't put the glass down till 
I had finished the lot. It's the greatest mistake 
to forbid anybody anything morally or physically. 
It's like writing "please don't turn over" on an 
advertisement. You mightn't want to, you might 
feel that there would be nothing worth seeing when 
you did, but just because that was down in the cor- 
ner you would have to, even if you knew that by 
doing it you entirely sacrificed your chances of suc- 
cess in this world and of happiness in the world to 
come. I am sorry to say it, but I think the Ten 
Commandments are responsible for a lot of wrong- 
doing. 

When lunch was over Motu, in his green tur- 
ban with its fascinating "M," brought the carriage 
to the door, and I went off with Mrs. Mainwaring 
shopping. We bought some singlets for Mr. Main- 
waring and some socks for Francis — after that, I 
shall expect to be able to get chest protectors in 
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Paradise — and then drove on to Sir John and Lady 
Hawley's to call. 

There was a carriage at the portico, and we had 
to pull up behind it and wait. A Cingalee lady 
stepped in and drove away. As she got in she 
caught sight of Mrs. Mainwaring and smiled. It 
was so funny to see her in the broad daylight in a 
low-necked dress, with flowers and jewels in her 
hair, and diamond studs in her nose. 

The room was dark going in from the sunlight, 
and I trod on a cat. The cat yelled, an unseen 
parrot screeched, and I nearly went on my nose. 
In the middle of the tumult I heard myself being 
introduced as a visiting Australian. That would 
explain my peculiar entry, for I have heard that 
abroad we have the reputation of out-savaging the 
savage. 

They were very nice about it, and didn't seem 
to mind me treading on the cat a bit, and when 
I had righted myself I sat up and drank my tea 
like a little lady, and gave some quite unreliable 
information about droughts and artesian bores and 
labour troubles and things. 

From Lady Hawley's we went on to the Garden 
Club, where all that is beautiful and manly and 
blue-blooded in Colombo meets, when the sun goes 
down, to play tennis and drink tea, and say divers 
things to and of each other. It was getting dusk 
when we arrived, and the courts were empty but 
for some small native boys who were gathering up 
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the balls. The verandah and balcony of the club- 
house were full of girls in muslin frocks and shady 
hats, and men in flannels. Through the lighted 
windows you could see the waiters moving about 
with trays of glasses, and down on the grass more 
players were loitering together in groups talking. 
There was that lovely sense of brooding peace that 
comes with the dying away of day, with the still- 
ness only broken by soft laughter and the tinkle of 
spoons and cups and saucers. If only things could 
always be beautiful and serene and gentle like that. 
I hate the thought of work. 

Directly we got in some men came up to Mrs. 
Mainwaring, and she introduced them, and we all 
walked over the grass and sat down at a table, and 
we had more tea. 

I suppose a new girl is always a curiosity. Any- 
way, they were very nice and attentive to me, and 
when I said good-bye one asked me if I would be 
at the club next day, and I said no, that the steamer 
sailed in the morning, and he said he was sorry, 
and I said very heartily so was I, and they put us 
into the carriage, and Mrs. Mainwaring said, 
"Home, Motu," and we drove away. 

Next morning I had to be up early, as I wanted 
to buy one or two things on the way to the ship. 
With great difficulty I refrained from kissing Mr. 
Mainwaring and Francis and the ayah when I said 
good-bye. 

We called in at a place in the town, and I bought 
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a tiny Ceylon silver tea-service on a silver tray, a 
silver pen to do my masterpieces with, and a little 
model of a bullock-cart, and another of a cata- 
maran. Then we went down to the landing-stage, 
took our places in the launch, and went oif to the 
ship. 

When the last launch had left us, and I had 
waved Mrs. Mainwaring out of sight, I turned 
round and blew a kiss to the shore, and said — in 
my inside — "Good-bye, you dear, lovely, beautiful 
place. I will come back to you again some day." 
And so I shall, unless I stay an old maid without 
any means, or marry a bank clerk without any 
brains. 

The seats vacated by the Scottish entertainers 
have been filled by a diver and a policeman. 



CHAPTER VII 

Of course we did everything that everybody else 
has done on a mail steamer. We played bull board 
and quoits and deck billiards and cricket in the 
heat, and danced every other night from before 
Colombo till after Port Said. And the first-class 
gave a ball and issued invitations to the second, 
and we were snobs enough not to want to go, but 
the Captain came over and said, "Bluestocking, I 
wish it" — so I told it at the usual afternoon meet- 
ing in the Travelled Nurse's cabin, and they all 
said, "Elizabeth, which do you consider your best 
frock?" and I said the one with the lace frills, and 
they said, "Our representative frocks are all tucked 
away in the bottom of the hold, but we will go on 
condition you wear it with your very best manner, 
and walk first." And I said, "So be it," and made 
them choose a walk and style of conversation then 
and there. Most of the people we knew were very 
nice, but there were some who weren't, and others 
who had a hazy idea that the stem of the ship was 
reserved for ladies' maids and valets only, and were 
prepared to accord us a welcome in keeping with 
our station* 
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When the night arrived I did my cendre hair 
with extra care, and as I had put my own fringe 
into pins and covered it with the toupee, and worn 
a Panama hat over it all day, it was all right so 
long as I didn't get hot dancing. But there was 
no fear of that, for the afternoon council had de- 
cided for my languid style, which made it much 
easier for me and didn't run any risks with my 
flounces. 

I put on my white silk stockings, and satin slip- 
pers with the scarlet heels, and my best lace petti- 
coat, and the frock that was all frothy white frills 
up to the waist. Then, when I had pinned a wreath 
of leaves into my hair and thrown the pale blue 
crepe shawl, with its lovely silk fringe, over my 
shoulders, I trailed into the music-room, where the 
others were waiting, 

I looked round. 

"Where is the pearl fisher?" I asked. 

"He is not coming." 

"And his brother?" 

"Neither." 

"But the diver — and the policeman?" 

"They do not waltz." 

That only left the missionaries and the valet 
and the Presbyterian student and a few others who 
we knew wouldn't come. We had with us Doctor 
Heriot, the Countess's brother-in-law, the tea 
planter and the American. 

"It is very annoying; wc shall have to make 
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some sort of apology for our men being so neg- 
lectful. How do you think I look?" I swished 
my tail round and peacocked across the room. 

When I turned back the Captain was standing 
at the doorway looking in. ''Not bad for a blue- 
stocking," he said critically. "Stop putting on 
airs and come to the party; you're late already." 

I walked first, according to contract, with the 
Captain. The whole of the side of the ship was 
deserted. I caught him by the hand and danced 
him up it. When we got near the top I slowed 
down. 

"You've got one or two people at this end that 
want dropping over," I said. "For that reason 
we don't want to come to your party, and for that 
reason also I am going to put on side. Watch." 

We had reached the improvized ball-room. I 
dropped my flounces as we turned the comer. The 
dancing had not begun. Slowly and quietly we 
walked the length of the room up to where most 
of the people were standing. As I walked the 
rustle of my skirt upon the floor made my heart go 
out to Maria, who had chosen the best glace there 
was in the shop for its foundation. 

One or two dowagers put up their long-handled 
glasses and stared slightly. I wasn't a professional 
beauty within miles, but neither was I a lady's maid. 
There was a nice woman, with a very sweet, jolly 
face, that I had been introduced to before we left 
Melbourne, and she got up and came towards us. 
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We stood talking for a few moments, and then the 
Captain went away to host. 

"You look very nice," she said approvingly, as 
we sank into two vacant chairs near by, "but isn't 
that frock too frail for a ship dance ?" 

"I do not belong to myself this evening," I re- 
plied enigmatically. "I am Esther dressed for the 
vindication of her people." 

One or two men that I knew came and asked for 
dances, and then several others were brought up 
to be introduced, and I smiled fleetingly, and gra- 
ciously permitted them to write their names down 
for waltzes. I wouldn't dance any squares — I 
knew my fringe wouldn't run to both, and on the 
good behaviour of that rested the success of the 
evening — so I sat with Mrs. Fletcher quietly talk- 
ing while the music struck up. And as it played 
the rhythm of it got into my feet and my brain 
and made the blood tear through my veins till I 
ached with the effort of keeping still, and I longed 
to run to the deserted side of the ship and pick up 
my skirts and whirl and whirl and whirl till I had 
danced the torment out of my body. And after 
everything was over we had a midnight conclave in 
the Travelled Nurse's room, and those whose rep- 
resentative frocks lay in the bottom of the hold 
said, "Elizabeth, we were proud of you, we are 
grateful to you, and we will not forget what you 
have done this night." And I smirked and looked 
down, and they said, "No more of that; take some 
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ginger-nuts and tell us what he said," and when I 
had worked them up to a frenzy of expectation I 
told them, and it was — 

"You are a rippin' waltzer, don't you know. 
Mayn't I come over every time you have your 
dances? Thanks awfully, it's awfully kind of 
you. But you are really — oh yes, really J^ 

So much for a silk-lined frock and a misrepre- 
sentation of my beautiful sister's smile. 

And later on one of the dowagers said affably 
to Mrs. Fletcher — 

"Your friend Miss Beresford is quite a notice- 
able-looking girl, and carries herself extremely 
well." 

And another, who had been talking with Dr. 
Heriot and the Travelled Nurse, said — 

"I had no ideah there would be such respect- 
able people ovah thear. They are quite the sort 
one might meet in one's own friends' houses 1" 

Really I 



CHAPTER VIII 

At Aden we only stayed three hours, and we 
were not allowed to land, so we amused ourselves 
watching the people come on board from the little 
tender. 

Oh, the town 1 What an abomination of deso- 
lation it looked I Just a dreary little cluster of 
houses lying at the foot of lifeless, slate-coloured 
rocks that towered above and around. There were 
a church and some barracks, and along the front 
by the sea a roadway, with a few dusty trees. Not 
a blade of grass to be seen anywhere. 

They were all men who came on, with the ex- 
ception of a pretty pale-faced bride with dark hair, 
who was honeymooning, and wasn't a bit interested 
in any one but her good-looking husband. 

There was a keen, dark Scotch boy who had to 
do with jute in Calcutta, and was coming home for 
a four months' holiday, and another English one 
who had been sent home to have appendicitis ; two 
officers who were returning from the Lhassa ex- 
pedition, and several others who were more or less 
uninteresting. After they came we danced more 
than ever. 

40 
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One day when I was lazing in my long chair 
watching some energetic people doing their daily 
two miles, I saw Mrs. Fletcher coming towards me 
with a stranger. He had come on at Aden, and 
hearing my name asked if I was related to John 
Beresford of Melbourne. He was quite excited 
when Mrs. Fletcher said I was, and asked to be 
taken over at once. He said Uncle John had once 
been very good to him when they were travelling 
together iii some outlandish part. He had been 
very ill, and it seems Uncle John had nursed him. 
After that he came over every day. And when we 
got to Port Said in the early morning he got up 
and went across, and brought me back ever so many 
boxes of cigarettes and a heap of sweet stuffs they 
are noted for there, Turkish delight, and nougat, 
and suchlike things. 

I don't think anything has ever made me feel 
quite so odd and queer as the Canal. To go hour 
after hour slowly and quietly through the great 
silent desert, and to know that but for the narrow 
trough in which the vessel moves you are on dry 
land. 

You look out over the waste to where the sand 
meets the sky, and strain your eyes for a sign of 
life. There is nothing. Everything lies wrapped 
in an unbroken silence. 

Sometimes when I was a child I used to long 
to get out into a great empty paddock, so that I 
could yell at the top of my voice and feel that 
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no one heard and nothing mattered. As I watched, 
the same feeling came over me again — to jump 
out on to the bank and run into the middle of this 
quivering silence that beat about your ears and 
throbbed in your brain. To run and run until you 
had lost yourself, and then suddenly to stand still 
and listen to your own voice as you had never heard 
it before. To listen to it free of the fear of criti- 
cism, free of the irk of self-consciousness. It would 
be like a savage catching sight of himself in a mir- 
ror, or a blind man opening his eyes on the world 
for the first time. 

As I stared and dreamed something moved on 
the sky-line. I suppose my eyes were getting used 
to the outlook, for I saw a dark speck coming 
swiftly out of the horizon. It was an Arab on 
camel-back, and I no longer had the desert to my- 
self. I went to the other side of the ship, where 
boys were running along the edge of the bank 
catching the pennies thrown by the passengers. 

We got to Port Said about five in the morning. 
It was quite dark and bitterly cold. I got up be- 
cause I wanted to say good-bye to some of those 
who were getting off, and there was such a terrific 
noise going on, you couldn't have stayed in bed if 
you had wanted to. 

It went on getting colder and colder all the way 
through the Mediterranean, and at Marseilles I 
thought I would die of it. 

We arrived about twelve o'clock in the morning. 
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and till lunch time leaned over the side and watched 
the people on the quay. There were some women 
selling villainous-coloured shawls, a man with a 
performing dog, and two tattered children, in 
bilious green art muslin skirts and torn stockings, 
dancing to a barrel organ. They all looked very 
cold and mechanical, except the extremely dirty 
child, and she danced as if she had the devil in her. 

The Heriots were not going up to town till late 
in the afternoon, so when The Man That Uncle 
John Nursed came over after lunch and asked me 
if he might take me, I said, "Yes, please, certainly." 

I think the cabs they have away from home are 
much nicer than the ones in Australia, because ours, 
unless they are hansoms, are all wagonettes, and 
in those you can hardly see anything of what's going 
on. Everywhere else they have carriages, and you 
can see everything. 

We drove round the town for a while ; it seemed 
so noisy and confusing after the desert and the 
Mediterranean. Then we stopped at a lovely 
shop, all satin boxes and bows of ribbon, and had 
tea and little cakes you felt it was wicked to eat, 
they looked so beautiful; but after you had eaten 
them you knew it wasn't wicked, only foolish. 

I bought a pair of French boots that were too 
small and a hat that didn't suit me, and after that 
we went to the Hotel de Louvre and sat in the 
entrance hall watching the different people drive 
up, and then we had dinner. 
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Nearly everybody left the ship at Marseilles be- 
cause they were afraid of the Bay of Biscay, so 
from there on it was very dull. Two Rhodes 
scholars and a grammar school boy who had been 
spending their holidays in Spain, got on at Gib- 
raltar, and when we couldn't bear the cold a minute 
longer, the four of us played tig round the ship, 
with the fire buckets for home. The pearl fisher 
had got so excited at the thought of seeing his 
wife and family again that he couldn't wait to go 
all the way round by sea, so he got off at Marseilles 
too, but the milliner came on because the man she 
was going to marry was coming down to the docks 
to meet her. 

I suppose, as a matter of fact, you could no more 
judge of their real feelings by that six weeks' di- 
gression than you could tell the state of a man's soul 
by looking at his coat. They were only playing 
football in winter so that they might be in form for 
cricket in the summer. 

But it was new to me. 



CHAPTER IX 

It does seem so funny to be in a perf ecdy strange 
place with altogether new people, and not a soul 
that belongs to your particular life up to now, 
within twelve thousand miles. It's like being born 
again when you're grown up; it's starting every- 
thing afresh. I think if any one had any very 
great trouble it would be the very best thing for 
them to do to lose it, because even if their hearts 
were aching, their eyes and their minds would have 
to be caught sometimes,' they wouldn't be able to 
help themselves. 

I am ready for everything, because I have no 
troubles at all except indigestion sometimes, and 
scarcity of funds always. Out in Australia lack 
of money doesn't hurt very much unless you want 
to be in the smart set — ^we've got one, too— and I 
never did. Here in London it's different. You 
seem to want ever so much more, and it isn't only 
that you want it, but you need it. 

I'm staying for a while with Agnes Middleton, 
a cousin, and later on I am to go into Devonshire 
to stay with Aunt Julie's eldest brother. 

46 
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Just at present I'm enjoying myself so much that 
I don't want to do anything but what I am doing, 
and when I think of work it puts me in a panic. 
Unless something happens to sober me and take 
me out of the pleasure vortex I am in, I shall do no 
more work again in this world. 

Agnes and George Middleton never go any- 
where. They sit at home together, and when they 
are not worshipping each other or sleeping by the 
fire, they are adoring Peter, an imp of seven, who 
happened six years after they were married, and is 
valued accordingly. 

That is all very lovely if you are one of the 
trinity, but if you are only looking on you get a 
different sensation out of it altogether. So when 
The Man that Uncle John Nursed said to Agnes, 
"I hope you will allow me the pleasure of showing 
Miss Beresford some of the sights before I leave," 
she had a feeble struggle in her mind between Brit- 
ish proprieties and relief at having the burden taken 
off her own shoulders. And relief got it. What 
really decided her was The Man asking her to come 
too. She was so terrified at the prospect of being 
unnecessarily widowed of George for any hour of 
the day or night, that she was willing to endanger 
the reputation of twenty me-s rather than bring 
about such a calamity. 

I hadn't the least intention of missing anything 
I had the chance of seeing decently and in order, 
and to stop to consider what people who didn't even 
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know that I was alive, thought, was obviously ab- 
surd. 

When she mentioned the conventions to me pri- 
vately I said as much to her. I pointed out the 
fact that while I could go alone to Westminster 
Abbey without attracting any notice, I couldn't 
call in at the Empire under the same conditions so 
unobtrusively, and I hinted that perhaps the Abbey 
might at times fail to satisfy the claims of such 
catholic tastes as I believed I possessed. 

As long as she was content that the moral up- 
rightness of The Man That Uncle John Nursed 
was unquestionable, there wasn't the faintest reason 
why I should nightly sit and watch her and George 
slowly surrender to the influences of a good fire 
and a better dinner. 

Of course, I didn't put the last bit to her in 
those words exactly, but whatever I said had the 
effect of making her see things in the proper light, 
for in one month I've nearly worn out my three 
evening frocks. 

Oh, it is so nice and dependent having some one 
who knows the ropes to come and whisk you away 
to theatres, where you sit in a comfortable stall and 
see in the flesh people you have known by sight in 
the illustrated papers for years and years. Or to 
go off to dinner to some lovely place that is full of 
shaded lights and flowers, and dreamy music and 
beautiful women, and carefully-groomed men. Our 
men have good hearts, the dears, but they do hate 
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bothering about detail. As long as they shave 
every morning and can have as many baths a day 
as they want, there is no need to worry about any- 
thing else, the rest they leave in the hands of Provi- 
dence and the tailor. And very often the one does 
them just as badly as the other. 

We did see things! I didn't go to any of the 
instructive places like the Museum, or the National 
Gallery, or St. Paul's, or Westminster Abbey, be- 
cause I could do those later by myself, but we 
lunched at Prince's, and had tea at the Carlton, and 
dined at the Savoy, and lots of times we went into 
the grill-room at the Trocadero and listened to 
music that made you feel nothing under heaven 
could hurt or vex you as long as it was playing. 
We went to all the theatres that were open, and to 
most of the music-halls, and I thought I had lost 
my heart once or twice till one night I saw some 
one I hadn't seen before — only heard of — and then 
I knew that I had never really lost it at all till that 
moment, and when it went it went so completely 
that I have never been able to look to any one with 
unprejudiced eyes since. 

Why should one person, who is apparently made 
of the same mixture as a great many others, simply 
walk right in and'take possession of your heart and 
brain and understanding with the first word she 
utters ? 

How is it that one, by saying words that have 
been said charmingly and sweetly scores of times 
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before, suddenly make you feel — in the middle of 
winter — ^that the sun is shining, the grass is grow- 
ing, and the children are playing, and it is sweet 
to be alive, and you are going to conquer the whole 
world before you have grown much older ? 

How is it that one who has smiled across the 
footlights out into the audience generally, has man-^ 
aged to convey to you the knowledge that that smile 
was intended for you individually, that she knew 
you were there, and looked for you out of pure 
comradeship that you and she might enjoy the jest 
together, for if any one would see the point and 
appreciate it, that person would be you? 

Why should she make the laughter come to your 
lips and the tears catch in your throat at the same 
time for no explainable reason at all, and why 
should you want to stretch out your hands with 
your heart big and tender and say, "You dear I" to 
a woman you had not even seen, five minutes be- 
fore? 

I don't know. 

It was Ellen Terry. 



CHAPTER X 

I EARNED my first right on this side of the water 
to the title of greenhorn the other day, because ex- 
cept for getting into 'buses that are going the wrong 
way I haven't done anything yet that any cockney 
might not do. I think at first the more sporting 
English people I met were rather disappointed. 
They had read books about Australia, and I was 
not acting up to form at all. I did not stroll down 
Piccadilly in a scarlet shirt cracking a stock whip 
and shouting "Cooee" light-heartedly and cheerily 
as I strolled, nor did I come to loggerheads with 
the police through attempting to boil my billy 
under the trees in Hyde Park. 

But I did get taken in by a palmist. It was all 
so very youthful, and after it happened it seemed 
so simple that I wondered if I had made a mistake 
in thinking I should be — ^never mind — next birth- 
day, or if life had in some ways passed me by. 

A week or two after I arrived I was buying 
ties in Regent Street, when I heard a voice behind 
me say, 'Well, Betty, this is nice," and turning 
round I saw Laura Morrison, a Melbourne girl 
who came home about six months before I did. I 
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nearly fell on her neck and kissed her. Here at 
last was some one to shop with that wasn't a man, 
and that — ^unless she had got it in the meantime — 
hadn't a husband waiting at home for her. I have 
taken The Man That Uncle John Nursed with me 
sometimes, and he has been quite nice and waited 
quite patiently, but the mental vision of him drum- 
ming his heels on the curb outside, or flattening his 
nose forlornly against a window full of mysteries, 
always made me take something I didn't want to 
put him out of his misery. 

As for Agnes, she came with me once, but she 
kept her eye fastened so feverishly on the clocks, 
and we had to run so fast there and back that there 
was nothing in it. She can't shop in the morning 
because George comes home to lunch, and she can't 
shop in the afternoon because he comes home to 
tea, and she can't shop in the evening because he 
comes home to sleep, and if he didn't the shops are 
shut. 

Therefore it was not to be wondered at that I 
nearly kissed Laura by the counter. We went in 
to Buszard's to lunch, and sat talking for a long 
time. When we turned out into the street again 
we stood for a while wondering what to do next. 
A procession of sandwich-men moved slowly along 
by the curb advertising a palmist. Under the name 
in big letters was written the seductive word, 
FREE. 

Laura was watching interestedly. ^'That looks 
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fairly moderate," she said in a meditative way. 
"My pleasures have up to now cost me quite as 
much as they should. I would like to get some- 
thing for nothing, particularly a palmist." 

We watched the men till they had gone past, 
and then turned and walked slowly down Oxford 
Street, looking in all the shop windows as we went, 
and forgetting all about the palmist. Suddenly 
we pulled up before a dark green door with a small 
brass plate. It was the name on the sandwich-* 
boards. 

I looked at Laura, and Laura looked at me. 

"Let's," I said, and she rang the bell. 

We were shown up into the room where 
Madame received. Madame was in. Her hands 
were clean. I was glad of that, they so often are 
not. Which lady would be done first? I? 
Well, would I please come over here to this table, 
and the other lady retire behind the screen. And 
before I began would I just write my name in this 
book? 

She produced a leather-covered book, with a lock 
and key, and opened it before me. I read — 

"This is to state that I am consulting Madame 

purely for my own amusement and not for 

any serious purpose whatever." 

There didn't seem anything incriminating in 
that, so I signed. 

Then she began. She gave a very accurate 
analysis of character, just as any one who studied 
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it and looked at your face might do. She offered 
me journeys and presents, and love troubles caused 
by jealous women, with ultimate victory to the vir- 
tuous (that was me). She told me water would 
never hurt me, but horses might, and draughts 
would be fatal. 

Then she said, "Now I will give you a written 
delineation." 

She tore a page out of an exercise book and 
proceeded to write. I could hear Laura behind the 
screen ripping her gloves off and jingling her 
bangles impatiently. When she had half-covered 
it she folded it in two and handed it to me. I read 
it and thanked her. Then I took out my purse. 
We have an excellent woman in Melbourne to 
whom we go when our love affairs and other specu- 
lations seem to be sticking. She charges half-a- 
crown, but advertises no free days at all. As I was 
a stranger and did not understand the subtleties of 
English methods I would give this one five shil- 
lings, that was allowing two and sixpence margin, 
so that there might be no possibility of words. I 
hate words. 

I fumbled with the clasps of my purse. "What 

?" I began suggestively. I wanted to make 

it easy for her. It must be so hateful to have to 
ask for money even if you have a right to it, and I 
didn't quite see how she was going to persuade her- 
self that she had to this. She understood my action 
and interpreted the shade of my voice. 
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I heard her say something, but it conveyed no 
meaning to me. I bent my head and listened again. 

"One guinea, if you please," she repeated very 
distinctly; "my fee is one guinea." 

There was a movement behind the screen. Laura 
was putting on her gloves again. 

I called to her invitingly. "I have finished. 
You can come now." I wasn't going under alone 
if I could help it. 

She put her head round the screen. Her voice 
was shaky, but joy sat in her eyes. With one foot 
over the edge she had stepped back from the preci- 
pice and was safe. 

"No, I don't think so, thank you," she said. 
"You have been so long we will be late as it is. I 
shall have to come again another day." 

I asked the woman to excuse me if I seemed 
over curious, but would she mind explaining the 
inner meaning of the sandwich-men? She said if 
I had noticed carefully I would have seen that the 
advertisement said, "Written Delineation Free." 
It was the magnificent gift of this sheet of exercise 
paper setting down that I was "of a frank, candid 
nature, not too orderly in my habits, generous in 
my instincts, and possessed of strong magnetic at- 
traction for the opposite sex," that these weary 
gentlemen were engaged to advertise, and in such a 
fashion as would successfully rook the fresh and 
unsuspecting. 

So I lied. With exactly two half-sovereigns 
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and two sixpences in my purse, I said it was im- 
possible for me to give her a guinea as I had not the 
sum with me. 

She said perhaps I would give her what I had 
and send the rest by post. I gave her half and said 
perhaps. Then we went down silently into the 
street. When we had shut the door behind us 
Laura looked at me solemnly and said, "Poor 
Betty, that was hard luck." I said, "Never mind 
that. Where are we going that we will be late 
for it?" 

She shot me a glance out of the tail of her eye. 

"Laura," I said, "you lied. You threw away 
your immortal soul to escape paying a miserable 
petty guinea to a poor palmist. You are not going 
anywhere." 

"Perhaps I wasn't," she said; "but that is not 
lying, that is diplomacy." 

I tried to frighten her. 

"Give me five and threepence, the half of what 
I lost, and I promise not to mention this to your 
aunt." 

"That won't matter," she answered cheerfully. 
"Aunt is a bit of a — diplomatist herself, and the 
artist in her always responds to the artist in others. 
Let's go and have tea." 

I never got any more satisfaction out of it than 
that, except seeing more beautiful things marked 
ten and sixpence that afternoon than I had ever 
seen in my life before. 



CHAPTER XI 

If there's one thing more than another that 
would give me the most exquisite entertainment 
and the keenest, thrillingest joy, it would be for 
Aunt Julie to come home and stay for a week in 
the house of her step-brother, James Montgomery, 
with me there to watch. 

"I've just come up after a fortnight's visit, and 
every time I think of Aunt Julie doing even a 
week-end of it I rock backwards and forwards in 
silent ecstasy. 

Just before I left home she said casually that 
she had written to her step-brother, James, telling 
him I was coming to London. She said she hadn't 
seen him for about twenty years, as she married 
young and came out directly after, but when she 
left he was a big, powerful man, who was inclined 
to order his women-folk about, and divided his af- 
fections between horseflesh and chapel. 

When I had been in London a little while I got 

a very sweet note from Mrs. Montgomery asking 

me to go down and stay, so as I thought I ought to 

do all my visiting before I started work, I accepted 

for as soon as she could have me. 
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They live at Plymouth, and there are four or 
five giris, pretty and fresh and charming, but they 
don't count. Nobody counts but Mr. James Mont- 
gomery. I arrived in time for tea. They sat all 
round the table for it, Mr. Montgomery at one 
end, splendid and stalwart, with the head of a pa- 
triarch and the manner of an oracle. Mrs. Mont- 
gomery at the other, small and quiet and subdued. 
Every time the anchovy paste got near Mr. Mont- 
gomery's end there was visible anxiety on the faces 
of all the other Montgomerys. I found out after- 
wards that he considers anchovy paste extrava- 
gance, and so to prevent argument the pot is con- 
cealed behind the tea-urn, and all plates supplied 
by Mrs. Montgomery. As I was new they couldn't 
very well do this with me, so they were forced to 
risk the displeasure of the oracle. They got more 
easy after it had been flirted about a few times un- 
der his nose without drawing any comment from 
him, and in a little while dropped the furtive knife 
action that had me notice first, and spread their 
bread in a reckless, not to say foolhardy manner. 

After tea a Bible and hymn-books were pro- 
duced. 

Mr. Montgomery raked the assemblage with his 
eye. 

"Where is Susan?" he asked. The ninety and 
nine did not satisfy him. 

"Call Susan quickly," said Mrs. Montgomery 
to the youngest Montgomery, who nipped out of 
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her chair, opened the door and said "Thuthan" 
several times before she got a reply. The dining- 
room bell was broken. 

Susan came, and looking round the room, made 
an agonized spurt for the chair nearest the door. 
She was a young girl with a homely face and a 
swivel eye, that rolled horribly when she was in 
the least bit disturbed. I could see that these fam- 
ily parties were a great strain upon her. 

"We will sing *A little ship was on the sea.* 
Susan, will you raise the hymn?" said Mr. Mont- 
gomery in fascinating tones. 

This was meant to bridge the distance between 
the kitchen and the hall, and to show Susan that 
he at any rate regarded her as one of the family. 
Instead, it threw Susan into a condition bordering 
upon apoplexy. She rolled her eye, twisted her 
features, and plucked with frenzied hands at her 
apron, until I felt if some one didn't loosen her 
collar she would foam at the mouth. 

"I think, my dear," said the quiet little voice 
behind the urn, "it would be as well to ask some 
one else," and Susan's convulsions were over. 

He turned to me. He was evidently going to 
make us all feel at home. "Miss Beresford," he 
said tentatively, "would you care ?" 

I saw myself looking like Susan. 

"No, thank you," I said hurriedly. "I would 
rather some one who is used to it would do it." 

With that he cast his eyes over the tea-urn. 
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"Mother," he commanded, and mother raised it. 

It was then that I longed for Aunt Julie. To 
have had her sitting opposite, and to have watched 
her face as a hymn-book was thrust into her hands, 
and there came upon her the consciousness that she 
was about to sing "A little ship'' with the Mont- 
gomery family and Susan over the forbidden 
anchovy paste. To have seen her dignified wonder 
as the unwilling Susan was dragged from her 
kitchen to the glare of the footlights, and to have 
watched her still further trying to conceal her emo- 
tions while Mrs. Montgomery — ^who had raised it 
so high that by the time the refrain came all the 
other Montgomerys had dropped out beaten — 
soared blissfully into altitudes where it became im- 
possible for any but the youngest Montgomery to 
follow. 

Oh, the joy of it I 

Mr. Montgomery was fairly hung up. He 
started well with the others, and when he found 
things were likely to get beyond him he began con- 
fidently to search for the octave lower. He likes 
hearing himself sing, and "The little ship" is his 
particular favourite, so there was no expectation of 
his retiring before he had made a good fight for it. 
When at last he saw himself hopelessly outclassed 
he said, "We will only sing the hymn half through 
this evening," and turned the meeting into chan- 
nels where he would have the monopoly. 

We knelt down and he prayed. I don't know 
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how long It was, but the girls told me, after, that 
as he could generally be relied upon not to stop 
under half-an-hour, those who were clever enough 
to bag the seats by the door made a practice of 
slipping out and returning when they heard him 
tiring. He unconsciously helped matters by pray- 
ing from the far end of the room with his back 
to the door, and to guard against accident it was 
the duty of one of the family to oil the lock and 
the hinges carefully every morning before he came 
down. 

If it hadn't been that my knees went to sleep 
I would have enjoyed it tremendously, for I had 
never heard his sort of prayers before. They were 
not like people generally pray when they ask to be 
given strength to overcome evil and selfishness, and 
charity to make them thoughtful and decent to 
other people. They were long intimate talks with 
the Almighty, full of kind advice and suggestions 
as to the best way of running the Universe. It 
was practically the steward going to his master and 
saying, "Look here, it's not to be expected that you 
should be able to know all these little details that 
naturally come under my notice. I am on the 
spot and can't help seeing these things. Don't you 
think it would be an excellent thing if you did so 
and so ?" 

And he's frightfully in earnest over it. 



CHAPTER XII 

They had the same service after breakfast every 
morning, and then he would go out for a tramp 
through the town. Before he dressed everything 
had to be thoroughly warmed, and as it was always 
done at the dining-room fire, no one got a look in 
till he had gone, for by the time his coat and over- 
coat had been spread over two chairs, and the fen- 
der had been decorated with his boots, gloves, muf- 
fler and hat, the family was pretty well sitting on 
the window ledges. 

His love of horseflesh had evidently been more 
love of bargaining than anything else, because when 
he ceased driving and had no further use for Tat- 
tersalFs he turned his attention to auction-rooms, 
and filled the house with his victories. 

To-day, as the family had good cause to know, 
was the sale day, and if the date had not been burnt 
into their understanding by past experience, they 
would have known it by his air of silent concentra- 
tion,^ and the purposeful set of his chin, as he took 
his stick from the rack and stalked down the garden 
path. 

When he had gone the family drew their chairs 
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up to the fire and made a book upon the day. If It 
proved to be libraries or furniture, they would be 
no worse off than they were at present. They had 
ceased to resent capital — ^which ought to have given 
them some extra frills and furbelows — ^being locked 
up in musty volumes that were never even cut, so 
long as they were not called upon at a moment's 
notice to play autoharps or wear unknown people's 
clothes. 

On two occasions when the hearts of the two 
eldest Montgomery girls had yearned in vain for 
some summer daintinesses that flourished in the 
High Street, he had returned triumphant from the 
field of battle with a van-load of china ornaments 
and a fur jacket cut from the fashions of twenty 
years before. Another time it was twelve pounds 
fifteen shillings' worth of tinned tongues, and again 
four violins that must be learnt by the four girls 
for the purpose of accompanying "The little ship" 
at the family prayer meetings. 

To-day the betting was on books, but it was 
decided that for safety's sake the most unlucky 
Montgomery should put her money on personal 
adornment as a means of staving off the dreaded 
contingency. 

He came in just before dinner — ^why do people 
who have servants dine in the middle of the day? 
— and we all sat down in a fever of suspense. All 
through dinner he was calm and suave, but there 
was an electric something about him that made you 
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feel great things were about to be revealed. At 
last human nature could stand It no longer. 

"Where did you go to-day, dear?" said Mrs. 
Montgomery in a would-be unconscious voice. It 
was so tense that we all nearly shot out of our 
chairs. 

He toyed with the onions on his plate. He lives 
on onions. 

"Round by the Hoe and up the High Street," he 
said blandly. 

"Did you meet any one?" 

"Only Mr. Mac Ostrich, who said he noticed 
Margaret was absent from the Tuesday prayer 
meeting, and hoped she wasn't ill." 

This was a facer for Margaret. The Oracle 
had a cold and couldn't go himself, so Margaret, 
who was going to a tennis party on the next day 
and wanted to look extra nice, wagged it, that she 
might wash her hair. 

"Were you ill that evening, Margaret?" he in- 
quired solicitously. 

"No, father." 

"May I ask why you were not at the prayer 
meeting?" 

Margaret went straight for it. "Because I 
wanted to wash my hair," she said, staring stolidly 
out before her. 

"Do you think it is more important that you 
should wash your hair than your soul?" 

"Yes, this week I did." 
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We were terrified. No one knew what had come 
over Margaret. 

"Why, may I ask again?" 

"Because my soul had a bath last Tuesday and 
my hair hasn't been washed for a month." 

There was a heavy silence. We sat looking at 
Margaret, waiting for fire to come down from 
heaven and burn her, or for the vengeance of the 
Oracle to break out and blast her. 

We waited. I don't know whether it was min- 
utes or centuries. 

Then Mr. James Montgomery spoke. 

"My dear," he said, looking at his wife, "if you 
have quite finished your dinner I would like you to 
read me the paper." 

And nobody screamed. 

After the paper had been read he leaned back 
in his chair and hooked his thumbs in his waist- 
coat. He was very satisfied with everything. The 
political results had proved that what he had 
said all along had been right. The Government, 
when it was not intriguing and corrupt, was crassly 
stupid and incompetent. 

This testimony to his infallible judgment made 
him at peace with all men. 

He would not keep the secret back any longer. 

"I looked in at the Rooms this morning," he 
said affably, "and I picked up something that ought 
to give you all a very great deal of pleasure." 
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"Oh," said Mrs. Montgomery faindy, but trying 
her best to look happy. "What is it ?" 

"It is a piece of purple broadcloth," he replied. 
"A sample length of most extraordinary value that 
I was fortunate enough to get at a very low price. 
The man assured me it would never wear out. 
There are forty yards in the piece," he added, "so 
there will be a frock for each, and I particularly 
desire that you should have one, mother; it struck 
me as being peculiarly your style." 

One by one the family escaped and found its 
way to the attic, where coffee was served. Mr. 
Montgomery did not approve of coffee or tea after 
lunch, so it had to be partaken in a room at the top 
of the house where he was least likely to go. I 
went up first with Margaret. I felt very sorry for 
them, but as each one came in and sat down, silent- 
ly gazing at the other with stricken, anguished face, 
it got too much for me, and I lay back in my chair 
and cried and sobbed till I was exhausted. Think 
of it ! The five Montgomerys, led by the mother, 
clothed from head to foot in purple broadcloth that 
would never wear out. If, as time wore on and 
the broadcloth refused to wear off, they were to 
attempt to escape from it, with the vigilant eye of 
the Oracle ceaselessly upon them, they wouldn't 
have a hope in the world. Even if they were to 
enter into negotiations with a buyer of cast-off 
clothes to relieve them of one they would have to 
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make sure that it was sent out of the country, or 
else they would always be meeting it. 

Whichever way you looked at it there was no 
escape. They must appear collectively and individ- 
ually in purple broadcloth till a capricious Provi- 
dence should please to set them free. Oh, Aunt 
Julie, where did you get him 1 



CHAPTER XIII 

It was early April when I came back from 
Devonshire, and as the Middletons were about to 
leave Clements Inn for a place further out, I 
thought I would go into the country and try quietly 
by myself to get some work done. 

But so far I've done very little. How could 
any one, with all this loveliness calling, sit indoors 
driving a wretched pencil over a more miserable 
scribble-block? If it were possible, it would be 
wrong, and in such surroundings it would give 
me no pleasure to do wrong. I felt I must just 
sit outside from morning till night and watch. 

It would be criminal to be indoors when every- 
thing is happening outside. A few days ago the 
little apple tree in the comer of the grass plot was 
full of crimson-tipped promises, but beyond that 
you wouldn't notice it. To-day it is an extravagant 
mass of pink and white blossom. In the woods 
you can't walk for bluebells, while the hedges are 
thick with violets and daisies, and catseye and flow- 
ering nettle, and honesty and wild forget-me-not. 

As for the cherry trees, each one is a sngw-storm, 
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and the long spreading branches are drooping heav- 
ily with the weight of their lovely white burden. 

If I do make an attempt at working the cuckoo 
begins calling from the field opposite the sitting- 
room window, and when that happens you know 
you've got to stop. What the barrel organ sets 
out to do in the London streets the cuckoo accom- 
plishes in the country lanes. I will back a barrel 
organ and a cuckoo against any known or unknown 
obstruction this side of Heaven. 

But, as Tony and the boys used to say at home, 
"What's the odds so long as you're happy?" and I 
am quite happy. 

Thi^ village is barely twenty miles from Lon- 
don, yet for all that it knows of business and its 
responsibilities it might be a thousand miles from 
nowhere. 

It is quite true that you don't come to the coun- 
try for the sake of getting what you have abandoned 
in the town, but when it means that you are de- 
pendent upon the tradespeople "feeling like it" 
for the delivery of your butter and milk and eggs, 
it makes you much less contemptuous towards civili- 
zation and modernity than you feel when you are 
in the dust of it. 

The postman, who gets twelve shillings a week 
and his boots, lets you have your letters if he hap- 
pens to be passing your way. The cow-keeper, who 
lives next door, engages to supply you with milk 
twice in the day, but you may consider yourself 
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lucky if you get it once. When I grow brave I 
am going to ask him if he would mind letting me 
water it myself. As for a home-grown vegetable, 
there isn't one nearer than Covent Garden. 

I went out the other day to search for food. 
Knowing that what looks like a private dwelling 
may very often be the village shop, I peered into 
every window carefully as I walked. After a while 
I saw two pieces of languid-looking beefsteak lying 
on some scales behind the geraniums on a window- 
sill. It didn't look frightfully seductive, but I 
thought perhaps there was more inside than met the 
eye through the geranium pots. I knocked. There 
was no answer, so I went to the next door and 
knocked there. This made the other door open. 
I went back and entered the shop. Beside the 
geraniums in the window and the steak on the 
scales, and the woman who opened the door, there 
was a printed government notice about weights and 
measures pinned on the wall, some chopped suet on 
the block, and a mutilated sirloin hanging from 
the ceiling. The hand of God had made the sir- 
loin beautiful, but the hand of man had marred it 
so successfully that it took an expert to know it. 
My early training helped me. I told the woman 
politely what I wanted — steak, but not the kind 
that was lolling on the scales. 

She looked as if she were sorry for my chances, 
and explained. 

It was this way. The butcher having a bad 
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cold, and she herself not being very fond of touch- 
ing meat, they had decided to close the shop. 

I said what about the sirloin? And she said 
yes, they had already cut a steak off that; if it 
pleased me I could have another. 

It pleased me. She unhooked it and called the 
butcher to come and cut it. He simply said, "Do 
it yourself," and took no more notice. Evidently 
in her mind this settled things. She apologized 
for me having to go without when I had been so 
near success, and hung the joint up again. This 
was more than I could bear. I had to get it some- 
how. 

I said, "If you can't cut it I can; please bring it 
back," and she seemed quite interested. She took 
it off the hook again, and propping it up on the 
block, looked at it meditatively up and down and 
all around. 

"How would you do it?" she asked thoughtfully, 
with her eyes still on the sirloin. 

There was only one way to do it. I said, "This 
way," and sketched an imaginary line round where 
the knife ought to go. She was not at all inven- 
tive, but she was very imitative, and carried out 
the design with an intelligence that proved her to 
have, unknown to herself, the makings of a very 
fine butcher. All she wanted was some one to 
open up her possibilities. She tossed the bone Into 
the waste-paper basket, weighed the meat and 
wrapped it up. 
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"When shall you be getting a fresh supply?" 
I asked as she handed it to me. 

"I don't know," she said reflectively; "it all de- 
pends upon the butcher's cold." 

That was a week ago. In the meantime I found 
another butcher. Yesterday I went past the shop 
of the old one. The steak had disappeared from 
the scales, and there were two new pieces of meat 
hanging over the geraniums. I am glad the butcher 
is better, but I shall stick to the one Fve got. He 
doesn't seem so delicate. 



CHAPTER XIV 

This household consists of the man and his wife, 
two sons, an Unauthorized Baby, and Mrs. and 
Master Hazel, an old couple who have a bedroom 
and sitting room even as I. 

The man is a gardener, and works somewhere 
about three miles from home. His wife, a pale, 
tall woman, with quantities of black braided hair, 
spends her time keeping the house clean, making 
tarts for her family, looking after the Unauthor- 
ized Baby, which belongs to an absentee member, 
and forgetting to order my butter. 

One boy, tall and slender, with a small, well bred 
head and a short upper lip, is stable-boy at a house 
near by, and the other, when he isn't at school, 
caddies for the golfers on the common. Mrs. 
Hazel, an alert, stout woman, with a lovely com- 
plexion and crisp white hair, looks after the church 
and goes out by the day to provide the sitting- 
room and bedroom for herself and Master, who 
sits patiently at home by the fire or hobbles out 
into the wood on his crutches and gathers firing 
for the general wants. He can't do much else, 
poor soul, because even if his rheumatics would 
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let him, his heart disease won't. But he is very 
cheerful, except when the minister comes to sym- 
pathize, and is proudly tender over his old gal, who 
in her turn speaks of "My Will" in a tone that 
would make you think if you hadn't seen him that 
she was married to some dashing spark half her 
age. 

I think I would rather go out charing for some- 
thing that could make me say "My Will" in that 
voice than I would have emeralds and motors and 
Venetian point and not be able — ^but I am willing to 
wait a little longer if there is any chance of my get- 
ting both. 

We wash here on Tuesdays, and I sit indoors 
and shiver lest anything in the shape of a man 
should be overcome with a desire to see me on that 
day, for all the waking hours and nearly all the 
grass plot are given over to a reckless and shame- 
less blazoning of the family secrets that whirl and 
twirl madly on the clothes-lines overhead. And 
they are frequently pink, which, added to the fact 
that the grass plot is only separated from the road 
by a low privet hedge, makes obliviousness impos- 
sible. 

In the field at the back eight woolly sheep, five 
cows, two horses, and a squad of matronly fowls 
with their chickens live together peacefully and har- 
moniously. Although they are all so close together, 
each lot has its own particular menage, and neither 
interferes with the other. 
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In that — always — It seems as if animals are so 
very far ahead of human beings. There are just 
as many different kinds of human beings in the 
world as there are animals, only human beings 
won't see the difference. If those animals were 
us, the hen would suffer a wild and tumultuous pas- 
sion for the horse, and in time go mad or die of a 
broken heart because of the hopelessness of it all. 
Or the horse would lose its head over a silly, brain- 
less young sheep, and go straight to the devil be- 
cause she showed a preference for one of her own 
stupid kind. That's the sort of thing we do ; but 
they know better, these creatures that we drive and 
eat and call contemptuous names. 

Before I give up asking questions in this world, 
there is one thing I would like to know, and it is, 
where those sheep put all they eat ? 

They are eternally eating; they never stop. 
They avoid violating the hygienic principle of not 
eating between meals by making their meals so long 
that there simply is no time between them. Browse, 
browse, browse, crop, crop, crop, nibble, nibble, 
nibble, on they go ceaselessly and untiringly. And 
a sheep's Interior can only be a certain proportion- 
ate size. It fairly corners me. 

Yesterday, when I was out for my walk, a girl 
and a man rode past. I knew them at once. They 
came out of the Christmas number of The Graphic. 
She wore a long coat and a three-cornered hat, and 
he a bowler and leggings. They weren't as highly 
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coloured as they used to be in The Graphic, but 
even in my uncritical days I always thought The 
Graphic was inclined to overdo it a bit with regard 
to colour. 

It is so strange, this coming to a land that you 
have only been able to guess about through the 
medium of illustrated papers and Christmas cards, 
and finding all these pictures come to life. 

Our country is so different, so very different. 
In place of luxuriant woods and gently-rolling 
meadows we have great armies of silver gums that 
climb the mountains and march down into the gul- 
lies, waving their plumed heads and singing a song 
of eternal unrest. Here, everything is serene, 
calm, secure. There everything is gigantic. Dan- 
ger, distance, droughts, deserts. One travels hun- 
dreds of miles to get away from civilization, and 
just as far to get back to it. 

Here, even in the most secluded old-world spot, 
one is always within cooee of everything that min- 
isters to his comfort with the saving grace that it 
never obtrudes itself unless it is wanted. 

It is like living in the Garden of Eden, with the 
knowledge that you have only to press the button 
to be able to change your fig leaves for a dinner- 
coat, and your wild herbs for a seven-course inspira- 
tion at an adjacent Verrey's. 

It is so tender, so restful. To walk for miles 
between hedges of holly and thorn and dog-rose, 
along country roads shady with great spreading 
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trees, past sleepy red cottages set in meadows jew- 
elled with buttercups and daisies and drifts of hya- 
cinth, down by little winding streams and still 
watercress beds. 

Oh, I don't think any Englishman can ever get 
the thrills out of his country that we, who have 
been brought up with only a book knowledge of it, 
can. 

He knows his meadows are beautiful, but he 
doesn't know how beautiful till he has tramped 
for miles over dusty plains with a pitiless blazing 
sun beating down on to his aching head. He knows 
that his little streams are cool and refreshing, but 
he doesn't know what life there is in them till he 
has ridden for days in the hope of finding water, 
and at last pulled up beside a river that is as dry 
as his own parched throat. 

Those are the things that open your eyes to the 
wonder of this Garden. After I passed The Peo- 
ple out of The Graphic, I called in at the Post 
Office, which wasn't a post office really, but a shady 
back verandah, with a glass window and a letter- 
box under it. I asked the man if the lane I was in 
led to anything that was particularly worth seeing. 
He said "Yes," and I said, "What, and how do 
you get to it?" 

He said, "Keep right along till you come to a 
wood. Go through the wood, cross the fields, and 
you will come to the Baptist Chapel. It is quite 
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new, has only just been built, and I go there myself 
every Sunday." 

I thanked him and started. It sounded a nice 
walk, even though I were not to get the same 
amount of pleasure from the outside of the chapel 
that he had evidently derived from the in. 

I went slowly along the narrow lane and through 
the gap in the fence into the wood. There I 
stopped and looked round. 

It seemed as if I had walked over the edge of 
the world and was standing in one of the cathe- 
drals of heaven. In the middle was the nave, a 
wide open space, carpeted with soft brown moss. 
On either side stood the pillars, lofty oaks that 
ran up tall and straight, meeting high overhead, 
and spreading out branches that formed into a 
groined ceiling of exquisite lace-work. There was' 
no sound in this wonderful house but the singing 
of the birds in the branches above, and no sun but 
that which came glinting in through the open-work 
of the lace. 

I sat down at the foot of one of the pillars, and 
feasted and feasted. After a while I heard voices. 
Two men came along with their bicycles. One 
said, "Oh!" and stood quite still; the other said, 
"Beautiful sylvan scenery, this ; make a lovely stage- 
setting for the Forest of Arden. Great place for 
having tea; eh, what?" 

I went home by the fields and forgot the Baptist 
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Chapel, but all the way along I said the same 
prayer over and over again, and it was this — 

"Oh Lord, blind the eyes of editors and pub- 
lishers to the imperfections of my handiwork, that 
they may gratefully and unquestioningly accept 
whatever I shall please to send them, and thereby 
enable me to have a place in the country before I 
grow too worldly to enjoy it." 

I got back to the cottage as the evening was 
closing in. On the grass plot the Unauthorized 
Baby was fiercely pursuing the black rooster for the, 
crust it had in its beak. 

Master Hazel paused in his wood-chopping and 
looked up. 

"You bin for your waark, Miss?" he said, prop- 
ping himself on a stick. 

I nodded. 

"You look waarm," he went on, as I leaned 
against the porch and fanned myself with my hat. 

"I am warm," I replied. "IVe been walking 
for nearly two hours." 

"Ah, yes, it do make 'ee sweat," he said reflec- 
tively. Then he went on chopping. 

Perhaps he was right; but it wouldn't have oc- 
curred to me to put it in that way. They are a bit 
like the Old Testament, these children of Nature. 



CHAPTER XV 

At last I've got a flat, and it is such a darling I 
It has a hall about the size of the palm of your 
hand, and a doll's bath-room, and a bedroom with 
a mantelpiece three inches wide, and a grate that 
will hold six lumps of coal, provided they aren't 
bigger than pigeons' eggs, and quite a big sitting- 
room, and a kitchen that's all clean yellow paint 
and cupboards. 

It had only been built a little while when I took 
it, so I was able to choose the decorations myself, 
and I had just the most intoxicating week doing it 
that I've had since I bought my clothes to come 
home. 

The Man That Uncle John Nursed was very 

interested in the putting of it together, and offered 

— ^bless him — ^to come and help me every day until 

it was done. I thanked him very seriously, and 

said it was very good of him, but I didn't want a 

soul to see it till the last picture was hung. I would 

sooner look after two teething infants, in addition 

to the house-moving, than I would have half a man 

wandering about trying to help me to do things. 

They are such babies in some ways — ^men, that's 
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why they are so irresistible. Give a child a piece 
of dough when you are baking, and it will massage 
it until it is quite unfit even to look at, and be per- 
fectly satisfied that it has made a cake. Give a 
man a hammer and a mouthful of tacks, and he will 
make a few holes in the wall and persuade himself 
that he has built the house. There's no mistake 
about it, they are just the most necessary things in 
existence — if you want entertaining. 

I did every scrap of it myself. I made the cur- 
tains, and sized and stained the floors, and laid the 
linoleum in the kitchen and the matting in the bed- 
room, and then I started cheerily to do the carpet 
in the sitting-room. It was a woven one, of the 
kind called Roman, and the biggest made. It 
looked a bit too heavy to get into position with 
my bare hands, so I went over to the shop at the 
comer and borrowed a carpet-stretcher. 

When the young man handed it to me I asked 
him how to use it, and he seemed surprised. I 
said I had never used one before. 

He looked at me, then he looked at my hands, 
then he told me. 

"You are not going to do it yourself?" he asked. 

I said I was. 

He didn't speak again, but he handed me the 
stretcher with such a maddening smile on his face 
that I swore to myself to lay the carpet alone and 
unaided if it took me half my life and all my 
strength to do it. I went back to the flat with my 
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head up, swinging the stretcher and setting my lips 
together. 

That an undeveloped youth with a receding chin 
should have the right to smile at me like that, just 
because he was a man and I a woman, filled me 
with a rage that made me supernaturally strong. 
I marched up the staircase, opened the door, and 
going towards the sitting-room, slipped, wrenched 
my ankle and fainted. 

It wasn't nice, but it would have been much 
worse if the draper's assistant had seen it. So I 
contented myself, when I came to, with dragging 
the carpet out flat, and turned my attention for the 
rest of the day to things that needed more artistic 
perception than brute force. 

Next day I set my teeth and went for it. For 
five hours I pulled and I pushed and I stroked 
twelve yards of Roman obstinacy, till I was so 
stiff and sore that I longed to lie down and go to 
sleep for ever. But at the end of the five hours 
you could have played billiards on the carpet. 
When the last tack had been driven, and I was 
sitting exhausted on the edge of a packing-case, 
there was a ring at the bell. It was the assistant. 
He touched his hat. 

**I came to m-make sure of the m-measurements 
for the couch in the alcove," he stammered. "Did 
you say five feet ten?" 

I looked at him straight in the eyes. He blushed 
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furiously, fumbled with his pencil, and looked 
away. 

He had not come to reassure himself about the 
measurements, and he knew it. Also when I 
looked at him, he knew I knew he knew it. He 
had come to see the carpet, and he wasn't going to 
if I had any authority in my own house. 

I said, "I am sorry you should have been put to 
such inconvenience, as you were quite right, the 
measuremement is five feet ten," and then I wished 
him good-afternoon pleasantly and closed the door. 

But never again will I lay a carpet of any sort 
whatever. Matting is easy, linoleum is exhaust- 
ing, but a Roman carpet — ^well, there is no word 
I've ever heard that gets within streets of what a 
Roman carpet is when it has to be laid. If fifty 
shop assistants with receding chins were to smile 
a hundred more maddening smiles at me for not 
borrowing a carpet-stretcher, I wouldn't care a but- 
ton as long as there was no law in existence that 
could force me to do it. I have laid my only 
carpet. 

Now that it is all over, past discomforts don't 
count for anything with the joy there is in having 
a place I can call my own. When I think of the 
horror of living in the economical London board- 
ing-house, I feel as if I had got a palace. It is so 
dear and sweet and fresh, with its blue walls and 
white enamelled wood, and it gives you such a 
lovely restful feeling to have a bath-room of your 
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own, and to know that there is no one but yourself 
to sigh when you forget to put your things away. 

It has taken me a fortnight to do it, but at last 
everything is finished, even to the putting away of 
the stores in the cupboard. 

I have taken my meals at an upturned packing- 
case by the light of a solitary candle stuck in an 
unsteady lemonade bottle. I have eaten hard- 
boiled eggs without salt and sardines without vine- 
gar, but the period of my probation is over, and 
now I shall go to bed for a week to try and get rid 
of the feeling that some one with a grudge against 
me has been over me with a garden roller. Then 
when I get up I will give a party, thank all my 
friends for their kindness, and settle down to work. 



CHAPTER XVI 

I ONCE said that unless something happened to 
snatch me out of the vortex I was in I would never 
do any work again. It has happened, and the re- 
sult is I have written five things in as many weeks, 
and three of them have been accepted. 

I had my party and everybody came, including 
The Man That Uncle John Nursed. And they all 
said, "My dear, did you really do all this your- 
self? You are a wonder I" and I smiled that 
deprecating smile you have to smile when people 
praise you, even though all the time you may be 
thinking that they are not saying half enough. 
The Man left early as he had an appointment in 
the city before dinner. When he said good-bye 
he asked me if he might call and take me out to 
dinner the next evening, and I thought for a mo- 
ment, to make sure I wasn't going anywhere else, 
and said, "Yes, I should love it," and he went 
away. It had happened lots of times before when 
I was staying with Agnes, and I thought no more 
about it. In the morning a messenger came with 
some roses, and I kissed the lovely things and 
dawdled about, putting them in vases and turning 
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the china about in the room till just before lunch, 
when I dressed and went into the club. I stayed 
there till late, and had to hurry home to change 
for dinner. I had only just finished powdering 
my nose when he arrived. I took him into the 
sitting-room and showed him the roses. Then I 
made a curtsey and said, "Thank you, kind gentle- 
man. I will tell Uncle John, and he will nurse 
you again the next time you are ill in his vicinity." 

He scarcely looked at the flowers. He just 
stood with his elbow on the mantelpiece and his 
head half turned away. I didn't notice at first 
how silent he was because I was busy hunting for 
some white cotton to sew a button on my glove 
with. 

After a while he said, "I went out to see Mrs. 
Middleton this afternoon." 

It wasn't an exciting enough piece of news to 
make me look up, so I just went on sewing and said 
"Oh 1" to encourage him. 

"I told her that I was coming to sec you this 
evening." 

"She knew; I told her myself yesterday before 
she left." 

Then something sad in his voice struck me and 
I looked up suddenly. 

He was playing with a china thing from off the 
tnantelpiece, and his hands seemed to be trembling. 
He put it down and came towards me. 

"I told her why I was coming to see you to- 
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night," he said. "I told her I was coming to ask 
you to marry me. Could you care for me enough, 
Betty?" 

Oh, I did wish he hadn't. It does hurt to say 
no when you see any one wanting a thing very 
badly. I don't think it is ever quite as hard for 
a man to be denied his desire as it is for a woman, 
because even if he hasn't wounded vanity to help 
him he has his work, which he himself admits 
counts for a lot ; but at the moment it perhaps hurts 
him more because he has been brought up since the 
days of Adam to expect to have his own way, and 
that has been the same as getting it. With him 
collectively, to wish is to be able, and to teach him 
in his old age — I mean his age since the world be- 
gan — ^that he cannot always conquer, is to give him 
the same pain as you would give a man if you took 
him at forty and tried to make a tight-rope dancer 
of him. You will wrench his muscles, even though 
you don't break his heart. And it is a thing quite 
apart from wounded vanity, it is what man as an 
individual suffers through man as a kind, and has 
nothing whatever to do with him personally. 

I longed to say yes for two reasons. I hated his 
hands to tremble so, and I do so dread the thought 
of being alone. I don't want to work and think 
and play for myself and by myself. It makes me 
tired and frightened. I want to sit beside the 
driver, not hold the reins. I want some one to 
take the responsibility, some one to make the money 
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while I wear the frocks, some one to see that I 
don't miss my train or lose things, some one to 
order me about, some one that wants me like 
George wants Agnes, and some one that can make 
me look at him like Agnes looks at George. 

And here the thing that I most wanted was be- 
ing oflFered to me, and for some reason I couldn't 
give, and so it was no use. 

For the minute I felt bitter and cold and hard, 
and very lonely. Then I saw The Man's face, and 
it made me sorry. 

"It's no use," I said. "I like you awfully, but 
it's not that way, and somehow I don't feel as if it 
ever would be that way." Then a sort of helpless 
anger seized hold of me, and I beat my hands to- 
gether. 

"Oh, I wish I could, I wish I could," I burst out 
desperately. 

His face was white, but he smiled. 

"Poor child," he said. "You can't make your- 
self just because I want you to. Let us try and 
forget about it. Where would you like to go for 
dinner?" 

We went to the Trocadero because I thought it 
would be gayest, and it was simply a hateful din- 
ner. Some one jumped our table, and we had to 
wait ever*so long for another. And the orchestra 
played all the things I love to hear when I am par- 
ticularly pleased with myself and can enjoy think- 
ing myself unhappy, but not when I really am. By 
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the time they came to Schubert's "Adieu" I was 
nearly weeping, and not the sort of weeping that 
it is a pleasure to do either, but the sort that makes 
your eyes glassy and your nose feel the biggest thing 
in the room. Fortunately I only felt like it, I 
didn't actually do it, but I was glad when the even- 
ing was over and I was home again by myself. 

A few days after he came to say good-bye. He 
and another man were going abroad together, and 
they might not be back for some time. He was 
very dear and kind, and asked me if there was any- 
thing he could do for me before he went, but he 
didn't refer to what happened the other evening, 
and I was very grateful. All the same I knew he 
Was thinking about it, because there was a look in 
his eyes that wasn't there before, and it hurt. 

This will never do. If I am, through no fault 
of my own, going to break hearts, I must make my 
own hard accordingly, or else I shall never know 
any more peace. 

A doctor can't weep over every man that he 
kills; if he did he would be drowned in his own 
tears long before he had a chance of proving how 
clever he was. But the first few must disturb his 
sleep for a while, or else he is a monster and has no 
right to be a doctor. 

So I am working hard for two reasons. One is 
that the principal avenue of my amusements is tem- 
porarily closed, and the other is that I am not a 
monster, and need distraction from my thoughts. 



CHAPTER XVII 

Yesterday I spent one hour of a golden after- 
noon in Hyde Park with the oldest man I have ever 
met. I was very young because I had a new frock 
on, and the Park was young for the same reason; 
but when at the end of the hour I got up from the 
little green iron chair, I felt that if I had not been 
determinedly savage and savagely determined, all 
the air and the sunshine and the trees and the new 
green grass and the crocuses and the daffodils and 
the hyacinths would have gone for nothing, and I 
wou|d have left the place feeling as tired and as old 
as this man was so earnestly endeavouring to be. 

If he were not so keen on being thought deca- 
dent, he would be very nice, this old man of twenty- 
three and a half. He is quite intelligent, knows 
his classics, and is on the most intimate terms with 
five different languages. And because he is a gen- 
tleman of parts it always seems so paltry that he 
should bother about play-acting. I try to insult 
him into being healthy and natural. Sometimes he 
is angry, but although his face cannot quite hide it 
his voice always does, and his bitterest revenge has 
been to call me primeval, and his saddest reproach 
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to say with a patient sigh, "You are very cruel, 
Princess," and to follow it up next day with a 
bunch of early roses or a box of violets. 

Now if you are a person of any vanity — and I 
am full of it, not self-appreciation, but need of the 
appreciation of others — however angry you may 
get or however bored you may be by the affectation 
and posings of your intimates, you can't be angry 
for ever with a person who calls you Princess, sup- 
plies you with violets and roses in a world where 
such joys are representative of so much gold, and 
whose appearance will always be a credit to any 
frock in your wardrobe. But when you are feel- 
ing like a westerly breeze, and that person is be- 
having like a hothouse, something has got to be 
said, or else he is not doing his duty by his effete- 
ness, nor you by your primevalness. 

He called upon me at the Club when I was hav- 
ing tea with Cynthia. Cynthia is a young person 
with a figure like a serpent on end, and a complete 
understanding of the manner that should go with 
muslin frocks, shady hats, the artful simplicity of 
hair parted in the middle, and a tumed-up nose. 
Cynthia and the Oldest Man were both working 
the same mine, only they didn't think so. The only 
difference was that their methods were not the same. 
I introduced them and rang for more tea. Cynthia 
bowed primly, and turned away as if she were not 
aware any more of the Oldest Man's presence. 
The Oldest Man bowed, and went on looking 
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half bored and wholly in pain. Nature chanced to 
make him in appearance like the High Priest of his 
Order, and he has done his best to live up to her 
suggestion. He parts his plain black hair in the 
middle, sweeps all expression from his face except 
extreme weariness, and winces when you mention 
healthy things like cricket or roast beef. That is 
quite right for the High Priest, because he is a sur- 
vival of the time when the poppy and the lily had 
not begun to wilt in the mediaeval hand, and also 
because he has purchased his privilege to do many 
absurd things by having said several wise ones ; but 
for any one now to take it up and expect people to 
be caught by it is as foolish as it would be for a 
woman to rig herself out in prunella boots, a pork- 
pie hat, and a crinoline, and imagine she can fool 
the world of fashion into believing it to be the 
creation of her own brain. It is worse, because 
that fashion has really been dead quite a respectable 
time, while decadence is not yet cold, and though 
there may be some dignity and a good deal of in- 
terest in digging up a mummy of long standing, 
there is nothing but rank indecency in dragging a 
living corpse from its dying bed for the purpose of 
exhibiting its last muscular contortions. 

Cynthia talked to me as if the man's chair were 
empty. 

"I have been in the country," she said, drawing 
the curtains modestly down over her eyes, "and I 
feel so much better. At home they noticed how 
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worldly I had become in town, and it quite grieved 
papa, but now I am going to be quite different. I 
feel as if I shall never care about worldly things 
any more." She sighed softly, assumed a look of 
renunciation, and helped herself to the last piece of 
marzipan cake. 

"If you were a genuine artist at your profession," 
I said rather bitterly, "you would have instinctive- 
ly taken bread-and-butter. Sometimes you lose the 
sense of the fitness of things." I had been nursing 
that piece of cake for myself, and the result was 
disappointing. 

"How funny you are," said Cynthia wondering- 
ly. "I never understand half of what you say." 

Then she held the bread-and-butter plate towards 
the man, and bent her eyes upon the tablecloth. 
"Won't you have some bread-and-butter?" 

He looked upset. 

"Oh no, thank you 1" he said faintly. "I nevah 
eat bread-and-buttah." Then he shuddered and 
said "bread-and-buttah" in an undertone as if even 
the abstract idea were an agony. 

I was not feeling able to stand much of that sort 
of thing that day, and the first signs of it made me 
restive. I made an attempt to stamp it out before 
it could get a proper hold. 

"We'll have some more cake then," I said heart- 
ily, with a hand upon the bell. 

The suggestion of bread-and-butter made him 
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look ill, but at the word cake he appeared to be 
seized with an attack of ague. 

"Cakel Dear lady, no, please no I'* he en- 
treated. 

"I'm sorry, but there's nothing else but muffins, 
and you will have to wait for those." 

Cynthia lifted her innocent eyes and fixed them 
upon the horror-stricken decadent. 

"What can you eat?" she asked considerately. 
"You can't have chops at this time of day. Do 
try the bread-and-butter, it's awfully satisfying." 

It almost seemed as if the grey of his waistcoat 
turned a shade more ashen out of sympathy for its 
tortured wearer. 

That a very young man of fashion whose life 
was spent in persuading those around that to him 
flesh was a weariness, nature a crime, and crime a 
joy, should be pressed with bread-and-butter, 
coaxed with cake and muffins, and sympathized 
with because chops were not forthcoming at five in 
the afternoon, was enough to make his heart stop 
beating for ever. 

He swayed slightly, and leaned back in his chair 
and made a church with his hands. Cynthia 
watched him interestedly. 

"Fancy you knowing that too," she said. "I 
never thought of men being able to do those simple 
sort of things. Did you learn it when you were a 
boy." 
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''I am afraid I don't quite understand," he said. 
"Have I done anything?" 

"Yes, this," she said, illustrating rapidly with 
her hands. 

" 'Here's the church 
And here's the steeple, 
This is the pulpit 
And these are the people/ 

I learnt that years ago— when I was quite young," 
she added pensively. 

"Are you so very old now?" asked the Oldest 
Man, much in the tone that a grandsire would use 
to the babe he dandled on his knee. 

Cynthia's eyes grew large and round. 

"Oh yes, I am very old now — ^very old. I was 
twenty last Monday. How old are you?" 

Now if the Oldest Man had been forty instead 
of twenty-three and a half, he mightn't have mind- 
ed telling his age, but I knew he would lie very 
hard before he would allow Cynthia to know the 
truth. Therefore to put an end to a conversation 
that was neither instructive nor entertaining, and to 
stay his headlong course to the burning lake, I told 
it for him. I never saw a man look at me with 
such unaffected dislike in his eyes before. For once 
I had cheated him into a purely natural emotion. 

I pulled on my gloves, well pleased. "Let us 
go into the Park for a while," I suggested. 

"I can't," said Cynthia, "I am expecting Aunt 
Mary." 
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The Oldest Man went to get his hat, and 
Cynthia and I walked towards the hall. The por- 
ter stepped before us. 

"Mr. George Belsize to see you, madam," he 
said to Cynthia. 

I must say she had the decency to blush. I 
looked at her, and then she laughed. 

"I can't see," I said, "why you should bother to 
call him Aunt Mary to me." 

"It wasn't to you," she said, "it was to the funny 
tired man with you. Besides, I am expecting her. 
She thoroughly disapproves of George, and I have 
never yet had him to tea here that she hasn't been 
entertaining at the next table. It can only be 
chance, but it's a very unhappy chance. Good-bye. 
I hope you enjoy yourselves." 

We went through the doors and down the steps 
into Piccadilly. By the curb stood a carriage. 
Out of the carriage stepped a lady. The lady was 
Aunt Mary. Poor Cynthia and George 1 



CHAPTER XVIII 

We walked to the Park in silence. I felt I ^as 
in disgrace, and did not like to advance anything 
in the way of conversation for fear of being 
snubbed. 

When we got to the Achilles we sat down. For 
a while I was very busy watching the carriages and 
the people. It is a sight you would never get any- 
where at home, and to me it is always tremendously 
interesting. Dukes, duchesses, dandies, beauties, 
ingenues, actresses, young men with old wives, old 
men with young ones, lovely women with hard eyes 
and tired mouths. Tall, undeveloped girls with 
flower-like faces, impudent-eyed demt-mondaines 
with aggressively French toilettes and poodles that 
make you feel ashamed. In one hour you can see 
enough loveliness and ugliness and richness and 
joyousness and wickedness to give you meditation 
for the rest of your life. But the most fascinating 
of all to me are the tall young men with sloping 
shoulders and tiny waists, who wear yellow house- 
maid's gloves, claw-hammer coats and high hats 
many sizes too large for them. They look so mild 
and so gentle that you can't help feeling kindly 
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towards them at first sight. But although I always 
want to, I never look at them if I think they are 
l6oking, because it seems to frighten them. It's 
funny; they must dress to be looked at, yet they 
seem terrified if they catch your eye. I would like 
to hear one talking or see him at breakfast, be- 
cause I can't imagine what they would say or what 
they would look like out of their uniform. I 
shouldn't wonder if they never are out of it. I 
can picture them laying their top hats and their gen- 
tle expressions together upon downy pillows last 
thing at night, and rising next day without either 
having been disturbed a hair's-breadth. 

A carriage passed, a high-slung landau drawn 
by a magnificent pair of bays. On the box were 
two statuesque servants in powdered wigs, men as 
splendid in their way as the horses. Inside sat a 
sweet, fragile girl of about eighteen, dressed in 
black, with a hat of sweeping feathers accentuating 
the obviously genuine gold of her golden hair. Be- 
side her, almost lost in the cushions, was a man with 
an expression in his face that made you feel you 
wanted to look away quickly. It was the notorious 
Everett Manners and his wife. He was fifty, 
vicious and a cripple. The marriage had made a 
stir because of his wealth and reputation, and her 
beauty and youngness. I looked at the girl; she 
had been married a year and wasn't yet nineteen. 
I shivered. 

The Oldest Man spoke. 
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"Not cold are you, surely?" he asked quite 
kindly. 

"No, I was only thinking," I said, following the 
carriage with my eyes. 

He looked. 

"Was it that?" 

"Yes." 

He laughed and shrugged his shoulders. 

"You are too primitive in your emotions, Prin- 
cess. You allow yourself to be stirred by such 
trifles. Besides, you do him an injustice. He is 
really a most charming person. He is a cripple, 
and I adore cripples. He is also a specialist in 
every vice that exists, and as the earnest exponent 
of crime and the emperor of criminals he certainly 
deserves the respect of his fellow creatures." He 
flicked a lady-bird languidly off the leg of his 
trousers, and folded his hands over the top of his 
stick. "You have a lot to learn yet, Princess." 

I wanted to get a few in before I finally lost my 
temper, so I made a great effort and held on with 
all my might, but it was very hard. 

"I often wonder," I said gently, "why you who 
really are quite intelligent, should waste your time 
serving up a wearisome rechaufe of that kind. It*s 
a long time since that pose has ever even got a clap, 
and here you are bringing it out in its dotage as a 
new turn. It certainly is an error that does no 
credit to either your taste or your judgment." 

He showed some consistency and understanding 
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of his part by refusing to be roused, but he said 
something that made me wonder if such products 
were occasionally genuine. In this one the mix- 
ture of Grecian and Italian in his English blood 
may have had something to do with it 

"I am afraid," he said sorrowfully, "there is 
not much chance of educating you. You are so 
terribly handicapped by your birth. You are the 
beginning of a new race on a virgin soil, and your 
blood is so appallingly red and so appallingly riot- 
ous that it will take tens of centuries to subdue and 
civilize it. With me it is different. I am the per- 
fected result of aeons of investigation, and uncount- 
able generations have been ground in the mill of ex- 
periment to evolve me. Thanks to the unflagging 
efforts of my ancestors, who in their diligent search 
after pleasure discovered many joys not to be found 
in the Manual of Orthodox Amusements, I was 
born so that nothing can surprise me. And it is 
such a merciful provision — such a merciful pro- 
vision," he said, closing his eyes and leaning back, 
"because at the same time, I was bom so tired that 
to have been subjected to the smallest shock would 
have completely shattered my already very nervous 
system and bereft me of my reason." 

"I wonder you should mind that. You seem to 
get such pleasure from moral and physical wrecks 
that it is rather absurd to shy at mental ones. Is 
consistency ruled out of the gospel of Eff eteness ?" 

"You don't quite consider the sequence," he ex- 
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plained tolerantly. "I adore lunatics just as much 
as I worship cripples and criminals, but I should 
not care to be one because that would make me un- 
able to experience any of the pleasures provided by 
the study of that interesting trinity. If I were to 
lose my sanity I should not be able to judge between 
virtue and vice, and think of the horror of it if I 
were by some mischance to fix my affections upon 
virtue." He shuddered. 

We had left the chairs and were walking slowly 
down the Row towards Knightsbridge. I thought 
for a while, and then I spoke. 

"What you say seems to affect me seriously," I 
said. "Perhaps if I tell you how you will be able 
to put my position in a better light." 

"Anything I can do I will," he replied pleasantly. 

"Well, up to now I have always thought myself 
fairly virtuous. Neither would I have classed my- 
self as a cripple or a lunatic. But, although I 
could never dream it possible for you to be in love 
with me, I have not noticed, except on occasions 
when I have made more than ordinarily healthy re- 
marks, that you have suffered much annoyance or 
discomfort through being with me. Unless you 
look upon me as a brand to be plucked from the 
burning, and are willing to put up with present 
pain for the sake of my future regeneration, there 
is nothing for it but that I am one of your unhappy 
trio. If I may choose please let me be the lunatic. 
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At least there is no responsibility attached to the 
position." 

"Princess," he said, "you are under no heading, 
and belong to no classification; you are simply the 
Princess." 

"With every expectation of becoming a lunatic 
under your guidance," I said ungratefully. We 
were in a deserted part of the walk. I stopped. 
"I am going to say my prayers," I said. 
He looked anxious. Then I said — 
"Oh, Lord, while I live let me live. Let my 
brain be clear and my legs straight. Let the red 
blood rush through my veins from morning till 
night and from night till morning, even though 
by so rushing it causes me to break all the com- 
mandments in the Decalogue. And when it be- 
gins to show signs of turning to water or ink or 
absinthe let me die quickly and completely. Amen. 
Now put me into a 'bus." 

I think I shall go back into the country to get 
disinfected. 



CHAPTER XIX 

FvE had an unusually bumpy heart lately, and 
after bearing it till I couldn't walk up the club 
steps without taking half-an-hour's rest afterwards 
I went to see a doctor. He asked me one or two 
questions, and said *'Humph," and sat down to 
;irrite. He was a specialist, a great big thing, with 
a stem face and a manner that wouldn't make you 
take an imaginary toothache to him twice. When 
he had finished writing he said, '^Stop work for 
three or four months; live out in the open air. 
Take this three times a day, and come to see me 
next week." 

I went away blankly to think things out. When 
I got home, I took out a pencil and paper and 
went through my accounts. During the eight 
months I had been in London I had written twelve 
things, sojid seven, and been very badly paid for 
two. Also, I had exceeded my income by thirty 
pounds. My clothes were nearly all worn out, 
and now I had started a doctor. The magnum 
opus was only in its earliest infancy, and if written 
as it ought to be would not bring me in any return 
for a year — if ever. The winter was coming on, 
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and I wanted furs very, very badly. I tried to 
think out a scheme of retrenchment, but where to 
begin I couldn't quite sfee. It was no use knocking 
off hansoms, because I hardly ever took them. To 
depart from bacon and eggs for breakfast would 
be to violate a sacred British rite and strike a blow 
at the root of English Conservatism. I couldn't 
dismiss the charwoman, because her ministrations 
kept me from ruining my hands, and my money 
kept her from going into the workhouse. Twice 
we had been estranged; the second time it nearly 
ended in a complete separation, but she apologized 
so humbly and followed it up by cooking a bird for 
me so dazzlingly, that I overlooked her almost un- 
forgivable insolence and opened my heart to her 
afresh. If she would only be as insulting to me 
again I could do it and let my hands take their 
chance, but lately she has been almost oppressively 
affectionate. 

I must dine at home more often. It is very nice 
going into the club and dawdling through dinner 
with people who seem pleased to see you and are 
interesting to talk to, instead of sitting down to a 
lonely table with a book propped up in front of 
you, swallowing your food in square inches ; but It 
certainly adds up at the end of the week. I wish 
poverty made me feel grand and strong and noble. 
I wish I could feel that riding in stuffy 'buses, be- 
tween factory girls and sandwich-men, brought out 
my fine qualities and made me capable of doing 
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great things. But it doesn't. It only makes me 
rather sick and very bad-tempered. My soul ex- 
pands in a new frock and shrivels in a shabby hat. 
It thinks no evil, and is kind in a lace petticoat and 
silk stockings, and it becomes petty and trivial when 
its boots begin to turn on it. I was formed by 
Nature to eat my dinner in Mayfair by the light 
of a hundred wax candles set in sconces of silver 
and fine glass, and Fate has decreed that I shall 
live in an uncomely street off the King's Road and 
depend upon a shilling-in-the-slot gas-meter and an 
unstable Welsbach burner for illumination. But 
at least the jade cannot prevent me having my mo- 
ments. 

I put away the balance-sheet I had been prepar- 
ing, pinned on my hat, and went to the telephone. 

The Travelled Nurse was in London. I rang 
her up and invited her to dinner at the club. She 
said, "Yes, thank you." Then I rang up the Old- 
est Man. He was dining a foreign correspondent 
at his club, but would be very pleased to bring him 
on after for coffee. On my way back I called in 
at the porter's room and told him to get me a han- 
som for half-past seven. Then I went up-stairs 
and put out my clothes, choosing them with delib- 
eration. After this evening I could have a per- 
fect orgy of entrenchment, but this evening was my 
own, and I was going to spend it making a long 
nose at Fate. 

It is a beautiful provision in life that one joy 
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Will sweep away a dozen sorrows. As I stepped 
into my coach vien chausse and bien gantee — ^the 
last pair of each — I had as completely forgotten 
my frequent rides between the factory girls and the 
sandwich-men as if they had never occurred. 



CHAPTER XX 

It's funny how things dovetail. Under the con- 
ditions that existed at the time I made out my bal- 
ance-sheet and found it so seriously wanting, I 
hadn't the heart to float the scheme of retrenchment 
by setting the charwoman adrift. Yesterday she 
made it not only possible but necessary, and this 
morning, with my head wrapped in a towel and 
my hands swathed in thie gloves of a housemaid, I 
swept and dusted my house from the balcony to the 
larder. 

I know it doesn't seem a great feat to put a 
small flat in order before noon, write for several 
hours after noon, and put on a party frock and 
go out to a dinner or a reception at night; but 
there's a lot more in it than meets the eye at a first 
glance. To be a general servant in the morning, 
an artist in the afternoon, and a social success in 
,the evening, you must either be bom a mental light- 
ning change artist, or built on the mechanical lines 
of a musical-box that can alter its tune by the mere 
pressure of a button and the insertion of another 
disc. 

You've got to have three separate identities, and 
be clever enough and well regulated enough to be 
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able to shut off one and take on the other at a mo- 
ment's notice. 

I can't do that. I've got to specialize. I am 
what is called in politics a whole-hogger. If I 
am a servant I must be all a servant; if an artist 
all an artist ; if a butterfly nothing but a butterfly. 
Taking temperament into consideration, it doesn't 
look as if this combination would be altogether a 
success, but at present righteous indignation against 
the charwoman has set up such an irritation within 
me, that I have completely merged the artist and 
the butterfly in the domestic, and can imagine no 
greater pleasure than sitting down dusty and pant- 
ing to gloat over the brass I have cleaned, the fur- 
niture I have polished, and the pattern I have 
coaxed to the surface of the hearthrug. 

I don't want to be unjust to her. She had a 
great many virtues that were quite wonderful. She 
was as honest as daylight, not a bit mercenary, and 
cooked like an archangel. 

Her defects were that she couldn't light a fire 
without bribing it with a full box of matches and 
an absurdly disproportionate allowance of Idndlers, 
and she had no more idea of getting dust from a 
carpet than I have of getting satisfaction from an 
editor. 

She was so interesting and entertaining that I 
was quite willing to, and did, pass over those draw- 
backs for the sake of the pleasure of her company 
and her cooking ; but when she took to submerging 
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me in condensed Billingsgate on the slightest provo- 
cation, I began to see that either she or I must go, 
and although I dreaded horribly the idea of a con- 
test with her, I knew it would take one to prove 
that the retiring member would have to be herself. 

The first storm arose over the sitting-room car- 
pet. She thought sweeping it once a week was 
quite sufficient, and told me so. I thought sweep- 
ing it once a day scarcely sufficed to keep it looking 
as it should, and told her so. 

She returned — in a high-pitched voice that 
poured through the open windows into the street 
below — that the life was being slaved out of her, 
and whisked madly and unscientifically at the of- 
fending carpet with an ineffectual broom. 

/ gave her to understand as calmly as was pos- 
sible, with my heart bumping and my tongue cleav- 
ing to the roof of my mouth, that if she was unable 
to do the small amount of work required of her, 
namely, sweeping one carpet, one passage seven 
yards long by thirty inches wide, keeping one 
kitchen in order, and cooking one egg and one 
rasher of bacon, one small teapot of tea and two 
pieces of toast, without risk to her constitution, it 
would be better for her to give up the struggle at 
once, and let a more able-bodied member of the pro- 
fession take it up. Then amid a storm of recrimi- 
nation I withdrew to my chamber, closed the door, 
and collapsed upon the bed. 

As I lay I thought over my happy past, and 
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shrank before the prospect of a bereaved future. 
Instead of opening the door every morning to a 
cheery "Good-mornin'-miss-IVe-got-a-lovely-bit-of- 
fish-for-yer," and going back lazily to bed while 
the fish was being converted into a poem, I would 
lie listening for a step that never came, and a knock 
that never would be knocked. I would wake alone, 
get up alone, and, if I had the heart for it, breakfast 
alone. My egg would be unsalted by the savour of 
her anecdote, and my tea unsweetened by the sugar 
of her approval. Every morning I would hear 
from windows opening into the area the cheerful 
sound of other charwomen in other flats singing 
over the crockery they smashed, and know that I, 
through my own idiocy and pride, had deliberately 
cut myself off from these joys. I should hear no 
more diverting tales of the doings of her landlady 
when the final half-crown had been spiritualized, 
and royalty, with a faithful and authentic account 
of its habits when relieved of the irk of public 
scrutiny, would be a closed book to me. Most of 
all I should miss 57. 57 is the top floor of the next 
block. 57 lives in affluence without money simply 
by locking the front door and retiring to the coal- 
bunk whenever the tradespeople become too ob- 
streperous. It also sweeps without a broom. 

This way. 57 is two girls training for the bal- 
let. These girls engaged my lady. After she 
had picked up the pieces for a few days she asked 
for a broom that she might sweep. They said it 
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was quite unnecessary. They practised dancing 
five hours every day, and that removed all the dust 
worth mentioning, and let it settle on the furniture. 
All she had to do was to go on picking up the pieces 
and dust the furniture. 

All these pleasures I was going to forfeit be- 
cause I wanted the carpet swept seven times a week 
instead of once. But also, she had spoken to me 
in language that no lady ought to use to another. 
If only she had given me a chance to pretend I had 
not heard itl As it was, her voice might have 
been heard quite easily in any house with the win- 
dows open, at St. John's Wood. 

When, later in the morning, she came to me con- 
trite and with a broken spirit, and apologized for 
her injustice and intemperate language, I nearly 
fell on her neck and wept for joy. 

Nearly, but not quite. 



CHAPTER XXI 

After that I had two months of uninterrupted 
happiness, during which time she got drunk twice. 

I must honestly say it was not because of the 
amount she drank, but because of the way she 
drank it, and the unfurnished condition of her in- 
terior when she did it. 

She was not like the average charwoman who 
leaves the larder looking like a locust-swept field. 
I hardly ever saw her eat anything, and I am sure 
she had no money to indulge in feasts at home. 
Therefore, when I foolishly gave her two fingers of 
whisky one morning because she looked pinched 
and cold, and she drank it neat, and came in five 
minutes after to tell me that she had a chest like 
driven snow, legs of alabarster, and a political 
grievance against Mr. Balfour, I had only myself 
to blame. 

The first two didn't interest me very much, but 
the last sounded as if it contained possibilities. 

I dismissed her snow-white chest and alabaster 
legs without comment, and got to Mr. Balfour. 

"What has he done to make you angry?" I 

asked interestedly. 

Ill 
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She couldn't find words to tell me. Whether 
there really weren't any, or she had lost them in* 
the unwatered two-finger nip, I don't know even 
now. 

"Oh, if I could only spell, if I could only spell," 
she sobbed, rocking herself backwards and for- 
wards in an agony of regret. 

"What would you do?" I asked again; she was 
rather tantalizing. Her beginnings were so tre- 
mendously realistic that they made you feel you 
were just about to have great things revealed unto 
you. Then she hung you up and left you. 

She stopped rocking, and looked devilish. 

"I'd tell him what I thought of him." 

"I can spell rather well, and I would help you 
with any word you weren't quite sure of," I said 
suggestively. "What would you tell him?" 

She stopped and looked at me fixedly. 

"Would you write it for me?" 

"Yes." 

"And put in every word I told you ?" 

"Yes." 

"And sign it with your own name?" 

I didn't say no because I didn't want to stop her, 
so I ignored it, and only said again — 

"What would you tell him?" 

She came up closer as rf to whisper in my ear. 

"I would tell him," she lowered her voice tragi- 
cally, "I would tell him " Then she threw 

back her head, covered her eyes with her hands. 
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and dry sobs shook her as she wailed again and 
again, "If only I could spell, if only I could spell 1" 

I was so aggravated that I nearly shook her. 
Just then the kettle boiled over in the kitchen, and 
I sent her to see to it. She went away, and for ten 
minutes everything was so quiet that at last I won- 
dered what had happened, and went to find out. 
She was sitting fast asleep in a chair by the kitchen 
window, with a happy smile on her face, and a 
silver spoon and a glass-cloth in her hand. She 
slept for half-an-hour, and then came to me per- 
fectly fresh and clear, but with a look of complete 
amazement in her eyes. 

"I'm blest if I didn't go to sleep when I was 
drying up," she said. "I found myself sitting by 
the winder with these in me 'and. Wot d'yer 
think of it?" 

I knew what I thought of it, but I hadn't either 
the heart or the courage to tell her. 

So to make up for the time that she was — asleep, 
she stayed and cooked a lovely little lunch for me, 
and while the fillet was grilling she told me that her 
grandfather was a very rich man, her husband a 
very bad one, that she herself was an excellent crib- 
bage player, and her niece was a board school 
teacher who had only failed in her first examination 
through not being able to spell "promiscuously," 
but it was not to be wondered at, as it was when 
the word first came out. 

The second and last time she was under the in- 
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fluence the Royal Family came under the ban of 
her displeasure. She, when engagements were not 
too pressing, often spent her mornings walking in 
the Park. One morning as she was waiting to 
cross the road the Queen drove by and completely 
ignored her. From that time on she had deliber- 
ately cut every member of the family, and if ever 
she saw a royal carriage approaching she turned 
right round and stood with her back to it till it had 
passed. Neither had she ever accepted another in- 
vitation to Buckinghapi Palace. Neither would 
she. It was all quite final. 

We went on uneventfully, with the exception of 
one break, till the final came yesterday. She came 
in the morning as usual, and as usual went out 
to get something for breakfast. The shops are 
close beside the flat, and ten minutes does it all. 
This morning she was away half-an-hour. When 
my breakfast came in I poured out the tea. It 
came out of the spout white water and black sticks. 

I said, "The water surely was not boiling." 

She said quite bravely, looking at the sticks, "Oh 
yes, indeed it was." 

I tasted it. It was icy cold. 

I said, "You are mistaken; please make me some 
more." And she went away to do it. 

I read the paper and dawdled through my break- 
fast, but nothing came. Then I went out to see. 
There are two kettles in the kitchen, one a two- 
gallon one, the other a half-pint. She had put on 
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the two-gallon one full. I would still be waiting 
for it unless I had spoken. With a marvellous 
restraint, considering I had waited an hour longer 
than usual for breakfast, and had so far only got 
half of it, I told her to fill the little kettle and let 
me have my tea the minute it boiled. 

Then the fires of her anger broke out and blazed. 
What did I mean by going into her kitchen and 
interfering with her arrangements? She would 
not be treated like that by any one. She would 
not stand that anywhere. She was independent, 
she was, and had told an admiral in Park Lane to 
make his own tea, and a duchess in Rutland Gate 
to cook her own mutton, and she would do it again. 

I got very hot and frightened inside, and very 
cold and still outside. 

I said, "Unless you make that tea you shall never 
come back here again." 

She said, "Not me, make your own tea 1" and I 
made it, standing mute and rigid and sick with 
helpless rage over the stove, while she basted me in 
the boiling oil of her invective. 

With a truly enraged charwoman no ordinary 
person has the faintest chance. You must simply 
let her go on till she is exhausted. One of her own 
kind might stem the torrent, but then it would only 
be because she had an equally powerful vocabulary, 
and the fittest would survive. 

I took my tea to the sitting-room and shut my- 
self in. 
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Every now and then gusts of the storm would 
blow up the passage, and beat against the closed 
door. 

Then she came. I paid her without a word, 
and she went out, slamming the front door after 
her. In a quarter of an hour there was a knock. 
I went to see. Through the keyhole came a voice 
clear and sweet like silver bells and honey and 
pearls and running water. It was the charwoman 
back again. 

I threw the door open wide, walked back to my 
chair and took up the paper again. 

She stood silent for a moment. Then she said 
artlessly — 

"Yer know that place I told yer about yester- 
day? Well, I went to it just now, and I don't 
think I'd like it." 

I sat like a statue, and she went on as if I had 
answered. 

"No, I had the sort of' feeling they wouldn't 
pay." 

She waited again, but I did not move. 

"So I shall be here as usual to-morrow mom- 
mg. 

Her voice was young and innocent as a tender 
child's. Even in my fury I had to yield that she 
was magnificent. 

"No, you will not be here to-morrow morning," 
I said lifelessly. 
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Still she tried to seduce me with her innocent 
gentleness. 

"Why not ?" she asked coaxingly. "Is it because 
I said anything I shouldn't 'ave? I know I do 
say things sometimes, but I don't really mean' em, 
an' I'm very sorry afterwards. Yer will take me 
back?" 

"I will not." 

She couldn't understand it. I had not answered 
her back. I had let her go on saying whatever she 
wanted to. I had been quite meek under chastise- 
ment. Why should I be less so now, when she was 
being kind and nice to me ? 

"Oh yes, you must, ye've done it before and 
yer'U do it again. I was very wrong, and ye've al- 
ways been good to me. Ye'd better let me come 
back, do." 

I got up and looked at her squarely. The blood 
was burning in my eyes, and there were red specks 
dancing before them, but I managed to keep my 
voice steady. 

"How dare you speak to me as you have spoken 
to-day, and then come and behave as if nothing had 
happened 1 Do you imagine that because I forgave 
you, and forgave you again, that I am going to 
spend my life doing it ? Do you think that saying 
you are sorry buys you the right to rage and storm 
and curse whenever things cease to go the way you 
want them to?" 

I'm very sorry " she began. 



C<T>. 
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"You have said that before, and I'm quite sure 
you are ready to keep on saying it, but it is too late 
now. Will you please go; you are wasting my 
time." 

She looked at me in amazement. 

"Do you mean it?" she asked wonderingly. 

"Yes, I mean it." 

She walked slowly to the door and closed it quiet- 
ly behind her. Just before she closed it I heard 
her say in a tone of conviction — 

"You're very foolish, very foolish." 

She was quite right. I went to bed, and stayed 
there for the rest of the day with an overpowering 
headache. 



CHAPTER XXII 

"It would be interesting to hear what you think 
of us," said the Youngest Man, as he rose to take 
the tea I had poured out for him. Then he sat 
down again, arranged himself comfortably in the 
arm-chair and prepared to listen. 

Now if there is one thing in this world that 
makes me really happy it is to be invited to give 
my views upon anything. 

With regard to this particular subject, I don't 
know that I had even catalogued them before, but 
it was a chance not to be missed. 

I had some, and I would discover what they 
were as I went along. 

"Do you mean what I think of you as a class 
or as an individual?" I asked importantly and to 
gain time. I always adore the Youngest Man, but 
he sent the thermometer of my affection up to boil- 
ing point by giving me this opportunity. He is a 
dear thing, with close-cropped hair growing grey 
on the temples, still calm eyes, a mouth the beauty 
of which he is wise not to obscure under a mous- 
tache, and the heart of a school-boy. As against 
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the Oldest Man's twenty-three and a half he is 
forty-four. 

"I would like everything," he said, "provided 
it doesn't bore you to talk about us." 

Bore me to talk about anything/ I propped my 
chin upon my hand and thought. 

"I'll begin by giving you the reason for things,'* 
I said, "the reason why you are what you are." 

"We are ?" said the Youngest Man help- 
fully. 

"The most tremendous success in a Scheme that 
is crammed with successes. The most compelling 
force in an irresistible Universe. The most idol- 
ized deity in an idolatrous world." 

The Youngest Man looked really interested. I 
don't wonder. I was listening to myself, and I 
was getting frightfully interested too. 

"And the reason ?" 

"Is because you are simply savages with one 
idea, and that idea is to get what you want with 
as little trouble as possible." 

"I don't quite see the logic of it," he objected. 

"It is quite simple. To be a success you must 
specialize." 

"Yes." 

"To specialize you must concentrate." 

"Yes." 

"To concentrate is to fix your mind on one great 
end and work for it." 

"Yes." 
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"To achieve anything big you must do that." 

"Well?" 

"Your specialty is getting your own way. You 
follow those rules and you get it. You don't waste 
time and energy by sitting down to wonder if it is 
right that you should have it, or if you will hurt 
any one else by getting it, or if you will find you 
don't want it when you have got it. You simply 
stretch out your hand and take, and if there hap- 
pens to be anything between you and what you 
want you either push it aside or walk over it. But 
you get it. When it is yours, the fact that you 
wanted it makes it right that you should have it. 
If you have hurt any one in getting it you are sorry, 
but it had to be. If you don't want it you throw 
it away. Then you begin all over again." 

"Are we as bad as that?" asked the Youngest 
Man wonderingly, helping himself to another slice 
of bread-and-butter. 

"That is not bad; it is only purely, savagely, 
primitively natural. It is not bad for a baby to 
weep or a lion to roar and plunder when it is hun- 
gry. It is only following its own natural instincts. 
And as far as those are concerned, you are all 
babies and lions — you never grow up or become 
civilized — that is how you succeed. And we who 
want, and haven't the courage to take, recognize in 
you the other half of ourselves, and adore you for 
doing what we long to but daren't, for getting 
what we want but can't." 
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The Youngest Man narrowed his eyes and 
looked at me with amusement. 

"Where did you learn all this?" he asked. 

"I am an artist in my profession," I said, "and 
as an artist the secret of my greatness lies in the 
accurate study of human nature." As a matter 
of fact I was making it up as I went along, and 
was inwardly rather proud of the way it was turn- 
ing out. 

"Well," he said, "I am willing to admit that 
some of what you say is true, but it is a mistake 
to think that we have a monopoly. If you will 
cast your mind over the history of the world you 
will find that there have been a few feminine suc- 
cesses made on the same principle — or want of it. 
They stand out with a certain amount of clearness," 
he said reflectively, "and you can't easily find a mas- 
culine parallel for them." 

"You notice them for just the same reason that 
you notice the milestones on a road, and take no 
heed of the grass that grows beneath your feet. 
As milestones are to blades of grass on a country 
road, so are women who have succeeded in getting 
their share of the world's apple to men who have 
got twice it. That may not be literature, but it is 
the truth." 

"But why don't you get it if you want it?" 

"Because thousands of years ago some power — 
man, I think (for his own pleasure again) — put 
our understanding into cramping-irons and said, 'It 
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IS not wise, and it may not be convenient, that 
woman should know more.' Then he put her in a 
little ante-room with food to eat and clothes to keep 
her warm, and went off into the Great Hall to study 
life. Before he went he kissed her and said, 'Good- 
bye, dear. I shall be back early; enjoy yourself,' 
and when he had gone she drew a comfortable chair 
up to the fire and thought she was doing it because 
her clothes were pretty and her book was interest- 
ing, and he would probably .come back with a 
bauble in his pocket for her. It was all right so 
long as he did come back, but when it happened 
that he forgot to kiss her before he went and only 
returned on rare occasions — ^generally without the 
bauble — it set her thinking. And the first thing 
she did was to wonder what went on on the other 
side of The Door through which the man went so 
often. 

"She talked it over with the other women, and 
most of them agreed that while they didn't mind 
waiting if there was something to wait for, they 
weren't very keen on it if there wasn't. 

"One or two of the more courageous ones tried 
the handle of The Door, and finding it unlocked, 
opened it the tiniest scrap and took a microscopic 
look in. The men saw them. Some said it was 
only natural they should want to, and only fair 
they should do it. Others laughed and watched 
for The Door to open again, thinking it might be 
rather good fun to invite the baggages in and show 
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them round. And others — the ones with the big- 
gest holdings on both sides — scurried about liive 
crabs in a panic and raised a great scare about the 
sacred purity of woman being at stake. Then they 
ran into the ante-room waving a lot of little white 
flags and shouting, *The-hand-that-rocks-the-cradle- 
rules-the-world !' And the women who had cradles 
to rock said, 'These are indeed masters of our bod- 
ies and lords of our souls,' and they buckled on the 
cramping-irons two holes tighter. And the women 
who had not been invited to rock the cradle sat 
down to consider the wrongs of the unemployed, 
and the ones who had been invited to rock it with- 
out a license wept at the injustice of things. One 
or two had the common-sense to say, *If it's so bad 
on the other side of The Door, why do you spend 
so much of your time there?' But the men only 
frowned and said to their households, *My dear, I 
don't want to be uncharitable, but be careful of that 
woman, I don't care for her ideas,' and the woman 
with ideas — unless she was the sort that couldn't 
help asking questions — found that as she had to 
spend most of her time in the ante-room, it would 
be more comfortable if she appeared to think ex- 
actly as some of the others did, which was not at 
all. That was how we first became hypocrites, and 
lost the chance of ever being anything of a power 
in the world." 

I stopped and was silent. 
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"What is it?" said the Youngest Man, looking 
at me keenly. 

A ghost of a shiver went through me. 

"I began it as a joke,** I said, "and then I found 
it was real. I don't like it." 

"Child," he said, "you are pushing The Door 
open too far for your own comfort. Go and play 
to me whild I read your last chapters;" 

He is a wise person, the Youngest Man. In ten 
minutes I had cake-walked myself into a state of 
healthy mental unconsciousness again. 



CHAPTER XXIII 

Those who pride themselves on knowing me 
from Dan to Beersheba — which means those whose 
joy it is to watch for and keep in remembrance the 
many backslidings of a hopelessly weak and self- 
indulgent nature, bless them! — would, with the 
blatant satisfaction of an amateur tipster who has 
spotted the winner again, record this as another 
proof of their infallible discernment. 

But it is not so. I have not succumbed. I have 
triumphed. 

I have fought steadily for three long months a 
battle against Prudence, Thrift, Caution, and all 
similar virtues that imperil the happiness of the 
true child of nature. 

I have fought and prevailed, and I am not mis- 
erable as the moralists would have, but joyously, 
whole-heartedly glad. 

For the baby elephant is sitting in the other chair 
by the hearth, and I am no longer alone. 

It is bad, very bad, to live by oneself, but how 
to do otherwise on an income that wouldn't keep 
a self-respecting doll in pocket-handkerchiefs isn't 
found out all in a minute. Popular opinion would 

m 
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be dead against a male boarder, and to have a fe- 
male one always grabbing the best chair and telling 
her friends what sort of make-up I used was out of 
the question. 

It is true that the poorest may own a dog or a 
cat provided he does not expect it to be accompanied 
with a written document alleging its descent from 
William the Conqueror. But the landlord made 
me swear, with my thumb on the agreement, that 
I would introduce neither into the flats, and I was 
too innocent when I signed to know that such a 
bond might be entered into with the dog actually 
sticking out of your pocket. So I pined and pined 
for something I could, when I felt like it, put my 
arms round and talk to without either compromis- 
ing myself or defying the management. 

But nothing happened, and I went on alone until 
I began to talk to myself. 

Then I met the baby elephant, and the thought 
of one day possessing it was like the promise of 
rain after a long drought to a dispirited cattle 
rancher. 

I first saw it in the toy department of a shop 
in High Street, Kensington. It was about the size 
of a month-old baby. Fat, poddy and adorable, it 
sat in an arm-chair at a doll's tea-party with its legs 
and arms waving hilariously. The attitude was 
one of infantile glee. There was something 
prophetic in the way it stretched towards me. 

I picked it up, I wanted to know what it felt 
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like. It was exquisitely nursable. I trembled 
with desire. 

"How much is it?" I asked. 

The High Priestess with the fuzzy fringe and 
the supercilious expression swung her eye on to me 
indifferently. 

**Eight-and-nine," she said at last, merely be- 
cause she couldn't get out of it. 

Could I — might I — ^would it be wrong? I 
wanted it so, I was so very lonely. Then my obli- 
gations rose up and clamoured. The piano wanted 
tuning, the incandescent globes were cracked, the 
washing bill was not No, it couldn't be. 

I put it back in the chair and walked away. Go- 
ing up the staircase I saw three more all boisterous- 
ly happy, riding on the backs of big honey bears and 
whacking at their heads. I hurried on. I was 
not strong enough to stay. Life is full of pain. 

After that, without admitting even to myself any 
reason for the change, I did all my shopping in 
High Street, Kensington. In one particular shop 
I haunted the part where they sold china. To get 
to the china you had to go through the toys. Al- 
ways the same joyous baby elephant sat at the same 
doll's tea-party. 

One day he was not there. 

I felt my heart stop. I tried to speak to the 
girl as if I was not minding. 

She was an unsympathetic pig. That one had 
been sold. She thought they had more. 
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I went back by the staircase. They were still 
romping up it. But they were further away than 
ever. They were ten-and-nine. 

Then I tried bravely to put it away from me 
altogether. The desire was growing so that it 
crowded everything else out. It was getting to be 
not the biggest thing in the picture, but the whole 
picture. For three months, every time the crav- 
ing came over me, I tried to keep myself straight 
by remembering how many children could be made 
happy if I sent the price of my desire to the Fresh 
Air Fund. 

Then I went to see the doctor. 

He said, "You aren't looking so well. What is 
the matter? Are you working too hard?" 

I hadn't done a stroke of work for three months. 
I couldn't. 

"Oh I" I said, stretching out my hands. Then 
I stopped. I wanted to tell him, but I didn't dare. 
He might not understand. 

"Go out as much as you can into the air," he 
said, patting my shoulder. "And don't worry; it 
isn't good for any one." 

I determined to do as he said. I felt better for 
my talk with him. The maid opened the door to 
let me out. There was a thick fog. It had come 
up suddenly, and was going to be worse. 

I groped my way from Mayfair to Chelsea. 
When I got home the fire was out. I wanted the 
elephant more than ever. I couldn't have it, so I 



CHAPTER XXIV 

I SAW the King for the first time the other day 
close to, and it made me feel suddenly queer and 
excited/ My heart throbbed like a Vanguard Om- 
nibus before it starts; my eyes felt hot and shining, 
and I wanted to go straight up to him and kiss his 
hands and say, 'Tlease I would like to do some- 
thing for you." In my excitement I said as much 
to the woman I was with — she was an American — 
and she laughed thinly and said, ''How absurd, as 
if you could 1" Then I felt as if some one had held 
me up very high and dropped me, and I hadn't even 
bounced. 

Those sort of people give me the same ashamed 
feeling I get when I have my favourite nightmare 
and dream I am in Piccadilly or Collins Street at 
five in the afternoon with nothing on but a baby'$ 
vest You feel when you have displayed an emo- 
tion—even a legitimate one — ^before a person who 
hasn't any, that you have been guilty of either 
shameful indecency or shown yourself an hysterical 
idiot. It is quite wrong. You might just as well 
blame yourself for having more hair on your head 
or more notes in your voice than your neighbour, 
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but it's a strange thing that people can make you 
more ashamed of being natural than of almost any- 
thing under the sun. She went on talking. 

"I suppose you will want to be presented, in 
time," she scoffed. ''It takes a full-blooded demo- 
crat or a republican to appreciate the joys of 
stumbling over so many yards of train and having 
its name called in the presence of royalty. There's 
nothing he loves better than the crowns he has for- 
sworn." 

"You may be very right from your point of 
view," I said slowly, "because you have forsworn 
crowns, but you're all wrong from mine, because we 
haven't.'* 

"I don't see what you can know about them or 
feel about them, all the same," she said. "You 
live in a place that is ruled by the working man, 
and I don't suppose till a few months ago you even 
knew the colour of a King." 

"It's because we are a working-class that we rec- 
ognize a working man when we see one, and we 
haven't the least objection to him wearing a crown 
when he can keep the peace as successfully with it 
on his head. Why should we? He interferes 
very little. If any one wants to write anything 
to shake the foundations of the throne, the news- 
papers are courteously placed at his disposal. If 
he wants to say it he has the whole of Trafalgar 
Square to say it in. He isn't gagged or muzzled 
or hurried away and pent up for the rest of his life 
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in the wilds of somewhere. He isn't dragged by 
a brutal soldiery from his position on the steps of 
the Column, and flung into a gloomy dungeon to 
await martyrdom. He simply stands up and says 
what he feels, with no greater restrictions than a 
cordon of friendly police to keep order. And if 
he says it well, he is applauded by the sympathetic 
and the critical alike, and if he says it badly, he 
only gets half his audience, but every one goes 
away the better for his outing, and the Crown 
doesn't stir a hair's-breadth." 

"You don't know," she hinted darkly. 

"Well, I'm only going by results. We, with 
an obsolete monarchy, have made one Queen and 
one King last for seventy years. You must admit 
that you, with a glorious republic to help you, 
haven't been half so careful or economical over 
your presidents." 

This made her angry. I knew it would, but I 
couldn't help it. I am the most peace-loving crea- 
ture alive, but when some one comes along and ac- 
cuses me of being an outsider and a hanger-on, and 
a snob into the bargain, I, as an integral part of 
the Empire, feel it a sacred duty to hit out. 

"It is not our custom to allow a president more 
than five years of office, and I don't see that you as 
a nation can pat yourselves on the back because 
two of your rulers consecutively happen to have 
iron constitutions," she said short-sightedly. 

"That's quite true," I admitted, "but we could 
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blame ourselves if we interfered with their use of 
them. The finest constitution in the world won't 
help you a jot if you have a bullet or the point of a 
knife sitting right in the middle of your heart. 
You must own you didn't give the constitutions of 
all the presidents within the last seventy years the 
chance of breaking down in a natural manner." 

The band had finished playing the National 
anthem, and I had with difficulty refrained from 
taking off my hat and dancing on it. To ease my 
feelings I turned and made a bow to the retreating 
figure of royalty. 

"What is that for?" asked the Republican snap- 
pishly. 

"I was only saying good-bye to a relative of 
mine," I answered soothingly. 

She looked at me as if I were mad. 

"A distinguished relative," I explained, "and 
the Head of Our House. He was sitting in a 
velvet chair just a moment ago, and they played 
music with his name to it. Don*t you remember, 
we all got up and stood?" 

"Yes, I know," she said; "the man that inspires 
you twelve thousand miles away with such burning 
love and loyalty that the moment you are within 
a few yards of him you long to prostrate yourselves 
in an agony of frenzied worship before his august 
arm-chair. It must be a wonderful feeling." 

"That's the one, bless him!" I said cheerfully. 
"And you are right ; it is rather nice to feel proud 
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of your representative, and to know that whether 
you want to or not he makes you like him for some- 
thing. If we didn't want to kow-tow to him as a 
King, and hadn't the wit to appreciate him as a 
diplomat, we would always love him for being the 
sportsman that he is. Come and have some tea. 
I am very thirsty, and you sound tired." 

That night I had the most extraordinarily vivid 
dream. 

I dreamt I had married some one at Bucking- 
ham Palace, and arrived just before dinner. When 
the gong sounded there was no one ready but the 
King, and he said, "Come along, we won't wait," 
so we went down, and when we got to the dining- 
room it was lunch-time, and there was nothing on 
the table but a cloth. 

The King went over, got the silver basket, and 
began to put the knives and forks round, but I said, 
"Here, let me do that." I felt it was not a man's 
work. When the table was laid we sat down to 
breakfast. A waiter from the Trocadero came in 
and put a plate of devilled kidneys before the King, 
but there was nothing for me. I waited ever so 
long, and when nothing came I touched the King's 
coat sleeve — I was very hungry — and said, "Don't 
you think this is treating me too much like one of 
the family?" He only smiled pleasantly, said, 
"Make yourself quite at home," and went on eat- 
ing. 

Then the door opened and the Queen came in. 
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She sat down, took a piece of toast on to her plate, 
and said, *'Never think, it's a mistake; I gave up 
thinking years ago." When she had buttered the 
toast she found she didn't want it, and asked Tony 
Marrable to hide it, as the King would be very 
angry if he knew. Tony had The Times propped 
up in front of him, and could have done it easily, 
but he just said — not a bit the thing Tony would 
really have said, because he's the sweetest-natured 
boy in the world — "Don't bother, I'm busy," and 
went on reading. 

I couldn't bear to think of her getting into trou- 
ble, so I jumped up very quickly, seized the toast 
and stuffed it under the table, and she was saved. 

All this time the band was playing. At last the 
King put his hands over his ears and said he 
couldn't bear it any longer. I said, "Tell them 
to stop; you can if you're a King," and he said, 
"No, it might hurt their feelings;" but I told him 
of a way it could be done without, and he said, 
"How?" I said, "We'll eat lemons in front of 
them." He said I was very clever, and asked how 
I thought of these things, but I said I hadn't 
thought of it. It was a very old way, and every 
boy had done it at least once in his life. 

We got the lemons and raced off to do it, when 
suddenly he stopped and looked very sad. I said, 
"What is the matter?" and he said, "How can a 
King eat lemons before a band?" He looked so 
low-spirited over it that I said, "Never mind, there 
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are heaps of things we want and can't have/' and 
he said, "What?" and I said — ^thinking of my own 
troubles — "Cabs at night, and new frocks, and 
charwomen, and first-class tickets, and the sea in 
August, and ever so many other things," and he 

said And then I woke up. 

Now, why did I dream that ? 



CHAPTER XXV 

I AM beginning to feel that London is getting 
just a little too much for me. It's a lovely place 
to be in if you know that you can get out of it the 
moment you want, but without that knowledge it's 
a prison. 

At first I thought it rather absurd of people to 
want a holiday in August whether they could af- 
ford it or not, but now I see how it is. 

This place is so stressful, so compelling, so in- 
exorable. It is like a great mill that goes steadily, 
slowly, grinding all the time. Even if you think 
you are standing aside and only watching you are 
being ground just the same, only perhaps in a lesser 
degree. 

To merely walk through the streets is enough to 
take the power out of you if you do it often enough. 
To walk beside those tumultuous rivers of traffic as 
they surge along unceasingly. To listen to the 
thunderous beat of the horses' hoofs, the rumble of 
the wheels and the roaring and snorting of the hugie 
trembling motors. To watch the thousands of hu- 
man beings hurrying backwards and forwards, back- 
wards and forwards, each with an axe to grind, it 
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makes your bones feel like lead and your heart like 
water. 

What chance have you, a wretched, miserable, 
terrified atom, in this pitiless race? Who, with 
his own fortune to engineer, is going to stop and 
listen to your weak puling cry for recognition — 
much less lend you a hand ? 

Who cares whether you are writing a twopenny- 
ha'penny book and can't get on with it for want 
of air? 

You are only of use if you are a marketable 
quantity. You can't be a marketable quantity un- 
less you keep sane, and how can you hope to keep 
sane in this screaming whirlpool ? 

I say to myself, **Betty, my girl, this is not the 
way to get your foot on the neck of it. Range 
yourself." But it is no use. I want to get out 
of this great brick box before the lid closes down 
completely. The winter is coming on, and I, who 
dread the cold so horribly, and have had three 
months of it at the beginning of the year — not the 
worst three months either — feel that half-a-year of 
it on end in the top flat of newly-built mansions, 
with no companion but the wind moaning up the 
staircase, will finish everything. 

Then as if to torment me, all sorts of remem- 
brances come crowding back. Tony and the girls 
and a heap of others, and the picnics and dances 
and cricket matches we went together. The quiet 
evenings in the rooms before Maria was engaged, 
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when Roger would come so frequently to look at 
her. It was always "Betty, like a dear child play 
to me," and I would go to the piano and give him 
the sort of things I would have liked played for me 
if I had been feeling the same way. 

And from the comer where the piano stood I 
would watch out of the tail of my eye and see 
Roger, as he sat listening, fix his gaze upon Maria's 
lovely, unconscious face, and it was well we three 
were alone, because his secrets were not his own 
under the spell of her beauty, his desire, and my 
judicious pedallings. 

Even Aunt Julie's aldermanic dinners and ex- 
asperating bridge parties seem things to be longed 
for in the distance. 

It isn't that I am unhappy really. I would be 
an ungrateful, ungracious miscreant if I were, with 
every one so extraordinarily good to me; but I 
get to feel something as if I had been overtaken 
by a mental and moral asthma, and I want to walk 
out in the teeth of the gale and get my lungs 
cleansed and my heart revivified. There seems to 
be no motion, no life, no pulsation in the atmos- 
phere, and the heaviness of it presses down upon 
my head and takes the power out of my brain. In 
Melbourne I lived in the city, but it was at the 
top of a high building set on a hill. On one side 
beyond the surrounding suburbs lay the open coun- 
try stretching out to the foot of the Daudenong 
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Ranges. On the other side the great bay forty 
miles wide. 

Ten to twelve miles would take you to a part of 
the seashore where there were no asphalt parades, 
and the few houses were screened out of sight by 
a thick belt of ti-tree that grew along the edge of 
the broken sandy cliffs. And there you could walk 
for miles on an almost deserted beach, with the 
salt air blowing upon your face and the sea break- 
ing in at your feet. 

Oh, how good it was, with the sun glinting 
down upon the water and the small fishing boats 
dancing about over the waves like white-winged 
butterflies. 

And then, as the day wore on, the sun would 
sink slowly down towards the horizon, and at last 
drop out of sight behind the sharp sea-line. And 
the water would change from turquoise to deep 
dark shades of blue and green and purple, and in- 
stead of a play-ground of glittering crested wave- 
lets it was like a great heart throbbing. That was 
the way I wanted it most. When the sun was 
shining it was like a happy child that made you feel 
glad and young because of its joyousness. But 
when the sun had gone it was like a woman desert- 
ed by her lover, a woman with her heart made big 
and tender through suffering, who was stretching 
out her arms and whispering comfort into the ears 
of all those who came to listen. 

Sometimes at night, when I am w^Rtlpg it very 
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badly and feel I can't bear things a minute longer, 
I tie on a small hat and run down the stairs, out 
into the street and on to the bridge that crosses the 
river at the foot of the street. And if I lean over 
the parapet and cover my eyes with my hand to 
shut out the embankment and the buildings and 
the gas lamps, I can almost imagine, as the water 
roars and swirls and eddies through the stone 
arches, that I am twelve thousand miles away, back 
on that beach that I never knew how to want prop- 
erly till I lost it. 



CHAPTER XXVI 

There is nothing I have ever met at home or 
away from it, that has been able to teach me the 
true valuelessness and the utter abjectness of my 
unworthy self like the London dog of society. 

An ordinary dog is the same all the world over, 
and calls for no more attention in one part of the 
globe than in another. It barks, thieves, fights, 
works out its salvation in the usual way, and dies 
when its hour arrives unobtrusively, having uncon- 
sciously done the work it was by Providence in- 
tended to do. And for that dog there is plenty of 
good feeling, but no time. If he dies by the dozen 
he increases by the score, and there is no fear of his 
going out of print early. 

But with these idols of society it is a different 
matter altogether, and I am still rigid with aston- 
ishment at some of the things I have been learning 
about their private lives. 

The other day I went with Cynthia to call upon 
some one at Queen's Gate. She was a widow 
who had just married again. A small, slight 
woman of forty, plain, but with the air of knowing 
herself to be a beauty. And the belief was so 
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transcendent that in spite of all the contrary facts 
staring you in the face, it almost cheated you into 
accepting her audacious estimate. It's an odd 
thing what a grip those self-worshipping women 
get upon the good things of this world. They get 
the best and the most of everything. They get 
the best husbands and the most comfort without 
lifting a finger to please one or gain the other. 
This one, with no beauty and apparently little wit, 
had fascinated two husbands who were, according 
to Cynthia, men of brains, money, muscle, and 
charm. I can only think she did it by wearing 
lovely clothes and pretending she knew nothing. 

All the while I was there she did nothing but 
talk about Vera. It bored me rather, but I felt it 
was nice to see a woman who had been so tremen- 
dously spoilt caring obviously about something that 
wasn't herself. Vera had had a frightful cold. 
The climate did not suit her at all. She must really 
go away for the winter. 

Now I had not the least idea who Vera was, 
but as I listened I was touched with sadness to think 

w 

of a dear little child with golden hair and a weak 
chest fighting the battle of the London fogs. 

I blew my nose sympathetically. Vera's mother 
went on. 

"It has been so bright to-day that I sent her out 
for a walk, thinking the sun would do her good." 
Then she rang the bell. 

''Is Miss Vera back yet?" she asked the maid. 
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Miss Vera had just come in. When her out- 
door things were taken off, she was to be brought 
into the drawing-room. 

After a while the door opened. A rapt look 
came into the face of the woman. 

"Come, darling," she called tenderly. 

And Vera came. 

While she was coming I tried to pull myself 
together. Her breed was pug, and she advertised 
it by a black accordion-pleated face, a tail like a 
periwinkle away from home, and a vocal accom- 
paniment of growls, snorts, and wheezes. 

Under one ear was a huge pink rosette, and her 
waddle looked exceedingly difficult. 

When she got to the table she was lifted into a 
silken lap, while adoring hands adjusted her em- 
broidered bib and prepared her tea. My fifteen 
minutes' allowance was up and I escaped. I want- 
ed to get out into the open to think. 

After meeting Vera I got so interested in women 
and their dogs that I watched every one I saw with 
one, and the more I watched the more I wondered. 

I listened to amazing stories of dogs' tea-parties, 
of the toys they had to play with, and the governess 
engaged to amuse them. I heard of their visiting 
cards and their At Home days, but I never thought 
I could envy them till one day I saw a fox terrier 
getting its nose wiped on a real lace handkerchief 
in Leicester Square. Then the remembrance of my 
youthful days came crowding back upon me, and 
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when I thought of the relentless way the nurse- 
maids used to tweak my unfortunate organ, and 
compared their attentions with those bestowed upon 
that undeserving little beast, I felt bitter. For me 
it was pain and excessive watering at the eyes ; for 
the terrier it must have been sheer luxurious joy. 

Another time I was sitting in the park when a 
lady of much adipose hove in sight. She held a 
long blue ribbon, and at the extreme end of it was 
a dog that must have weighed fully eight or nine; 
ounces. Sometimes he walked, sometimes he ran, 
and sometimes he hung; there was no method in 
his madness. But at times he got to be too much 
for what was at the other end of the ribbon, for 
every now and then she turned to expostulate with 
him. 

Then suddenly he sat down flat and waited. He 
was pretty close at heel when he sat down, so that 
the lady walked some distance before she discov- 
ered what the obstructionist was up to. When the 
rope refused to pay out any more she stopped short 
and spoke. Her voice tvas heavy with sorrow. 

"Edward," she said, "this is more than I can 
bear; you are wearing me out." Then she walked 
wearily back to Edward, picked the ruffian up, 
stuffed him into her pocket and tottered home. 

It seems they bring anxieties with them, these 
angels. I got up and walked away slowly. There 
was a carriage standing by the kerb, and in It, on a 
velvet cushion, sat a King Charles spaniel. The 
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utter boredom in its face, the contemptuous lift of 
the buttony nose and blase stare of the round gog- 
gle eyes fascinated me, and I foolishly looked back. 

The supercilious little beast was staring at me 
with such insolence that I quailed and hurried on. 

And I know, as certainly as I know that quarter 
day will come, that in the few moments it allowed 
its eyes to rest upon me it had possessed itself of 
the knowledge that I had a returned manuscript 
in my pocket, a hole in my glove, and ninepence 
three-farthings in my cash-box. 



CHAPTER XXVII 

I HAVE just come back from a week-end with a 
rich relative. It was the biggest entertainment 
I've assisted at for a very long time, and the beauty 
of it all lay In the fact that I was the Roman who 
was being butchered to make my own holiday. 

It was this way. 

Amy Blackwood was the only child of rich and 
influential parents. Her earliest years were spent 
under the watchful guidance of tutors and gover- 
nesses, who were engaged for the purpose of stock- 
ing this gentle child with the platitudes that were to 
be her stay in after life. 

No stone was left imtumed to make her a suc- 
cess. She had masters for Latin and mathematics, 
mistresses for French and deportment, and a maid 
to braid her sandy hair into a pigtail and walk be- 
side her with an umbrella to guard her multitudi- 
nous freckles from the sun. For the rest. Mamma 
and Papa Blackwood took her to church between 
them on Sunday, taught her to pity the poor, shun 
the wicked, and cultivate the virtuous and rich, and 
when the time came for her to be pursued by breath- 
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less herds of males with intentions mercenary and 
otherwise, they stood at the turnstiles of that para- 
dise in which the princess was waiting and locked 
the gates relentlessly upon all whom they considered 
unworthy of the prize. Amy, who was regarded 
by her parents as a noble and dutiful daughter, and 
by others as an empty vessel that would hold what'' 
ever was poured into it, and give it out unchanged 
directly the call came, walked along the lines laid 
down for her, and in due time married the husband 
chosen by Papa and Mamma Blackwood. 

It was an excellent choice, and Amy's life con- 
tinued to be the unbroken success it had always 
been. She lived in a luxurious house, kept two 
carriages, wore expensive ineffective clothes, that 
she made a point of giving away in their prime 
to people who were in straitened circumstances, 
poor things, and adhered religiously to the teach- 
ings of her childhood. She was absolutely virtu- 
ous. She never drank or stole or loved unwisely. 
As a matter of fact, she didn't drink because she 
happened to like tea and apoUinaris water better 
than anything else. Also she didn't steal because 
she had everything she wanted, and could have af- 
forded to buy It if she hadn't. And she didn't love 
unwisely because she couldn't have loved anyway 
if she tried ever so hard. She was kindly to the 
rich because they were her own immediate 
friends, and she pitied the poor because it was what 
they were made for. 
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But she really was very good-hearted, and she 
did her level best to make my week-end with her 
an enjoyable one. 

I went over in time for dinner on Friday. There 
was a maid to unpack my bag and put out my 
frock. When I was dressed I went to the draw- 
ing-room, where Amy and her husband were wait- 
ing. Amy in a gorgeous French dinner-gown that, 
in spite of all its wonderfulness, could not make her 
look anything but insignificant. No woman with 
a narrow chest and a waist up under her arms can 
expect to score if she wears a tight-fitting bodice. 
She looked me up and down. My dress was a black 
net one, of a fashion that would not date any pe- 
riod, carefully designed by me, with the knowledge 
that it might be some time before I would get an- 
other as the motif of its construction. 

"That's a very nice, sensible frock," she said 
kindly; "people who can't afford a variety of 
clothes should always wear plain, simple things, 
they are so much more suitable." 

After dinner she told me what plans she had 
made for my amusement. 

"Saturday isn't much of a day in London," she 
said, "but we can shop in the morning, have lunch 
somewhere, and then go to the Wallace Collection 
after. We shall have to dine early, as John has 
taken seats for Wyndham's." 

It sounded nice, and I said so. 
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She said indulgently, '*Yes, dear, I would like 
you to see as much as you can." 

Now, unless she was going to spend the morn- 
ing with Worth or Paquin and take me to lunch 
at Buckingham Palace, I didn't quite see what she 
was going to show me that I hadn't seen before. 
But it sounded worth waiting for. 

In the morning I put on a frock that seemed to 
me trim enough for morning and smart enough for 
afternoon. It was a golden-brown, rough canvassy 
thing, made over silk and trimmed with velvet but- 
tons and pipings and kilted glace f rillings. I wore 
long brown gloves, brown shoes, and a small brown 
velvet hat with a feather in it. Amy came down 
trailing clouds of chiffon after her. We got into 
the carriage and drove away. 

"You choose your clothes very well," she said 
approvingly. 

"Do you like this?" I asked. 

"Yes," she said, "it is quite nice. Very simple, 
but that is all the better for you, dear, as I suppose 
you go out very little, and must want but few smart 
clothes." 

"We are going to WooUand's first," she went on. 
"I have one or two little things to buy, and I 
thought you would like to see what is being worn. 
You might get some ideas." 

Her voice suggested that my shopping was usu- 
ally done at the Hammersmith barrows late on a 
Saturday night. I was one of the class invented 
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for her to pity, and in time might hope for some of 
the half-worn dresses. I wanted to laugh, but was 
too much of a lady. 

"It is rather a good place," I admitted; "this 
hat came from there." 

She looked as surprised as if some one had 
smacked her. 

"You go to WooUand's?" she gasped. "How 
on earth do you manage it ? It is a most expensive 
place." 

"I don't buy my own things there," I explained, 
"but I send things out to Maria, and it was she 
who gave me the hat." 

"Oh," she said, apparently relieved. "I suppose 
you got it at sale time. I believe if you keep your 
eyes open you can get things quite cheaply at sale 
time." 

I hadn^t bought it at sale time, but I felt if I told 
her the truth she might expire on the floor of the 
victoria, so I said nothing. 

When we got to WooUand's she bought some 
ribbons and gloves and things, and presented me 
with a spangled hair ornament. "It will smarten 
up your black frock, dear, if you should be asked 
out to dinner at any time." There was a note of 
genuine compassion in her voice that made the 
ladies behind the counter look at me with interest. 
It must be sad to be a person of apparently some 
breeding and to have only one evening frock, and 
that a black one that needed the assistance of a 
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spangled hair ornament to make it fit for a possi- 
ble dinner-party. 

I never wear spangled hair ornaments, but I 
hadn't the heart to deprive her of the pleasure she 
was getting in bestowing it, so I said, ''Thank you. 
Amy, you are very thoughtful," and took it gra- 
ciously. 

We went to the Carlton to lunch. Just as she 
seemed to imagine that my clothes were bought in 
the open air at Hammersmith, so I think she pic- 
tured me lunching at Pearce & Plenty's and teaing 
at Lockhart's. 

She led me into the dining-room much as Dr. 
Barnardo might have taken one of his waifs to the 
first square meal of its lifetime, and she sat me 
down, beaming expectantly over the table at me 
to see how I would bear up under the influence of 
so much magnificence. 

''It always seems to me," I said, leaning back 
in my chair and looking languidly round, "as if 
this room were designed for the express purpose of 
snapping its fingers at the people who patronize it." 

"How — what do you mean?" asked Amy in an 
astonished tone. 

"It's the colour scheme," I said. "Whenever 
one dines here one has to select a frock that is sub- 
servient to and harmonizes with the decorations. 
You can't choose the one that will make you look 
nicest because very likely, with the upholstering of 
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the chairs for a background, it would make every 
one else ill." 

"You have been here before?" said Amy, look- 
ing suddenly very flat. 

"Yes, and the first time I came I sat near a 
woman dressed in tomato red. It was a lovely 
frock really, but in this room it was like trumpets 
and motor horns and cymbals braying and tooting 
and banging all together." 

"Fancy," said Amy faintly. 

I nodded. 

"Yes," I said, "since that I never wear anything 
but white when I dine here." 

"Oh," said Amy again. 

Perhaps I was hard, but I think I successfully 
prevented her making the waiter as sorry for me 
as WooUand's young ladies were. That was some- 
thing. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

After lunch we went to the Wallace Collection. 
It was an uneventful progress. Whether Amy had 
temporarily lost heart at the Carlton, or whether 
she thought that as this was an entertainment for 
which nothing could be paid, it obviously was fitter 
that I should be on familiar terms with it than she 
should, I don't know. Anyhow we got through 
quite nicely, and she didn't attempt to do the 
honours even when we went to eat at Verrey's. 

When I was dressing for dinner I remembered 
the spangled ornament and put it into my hair. 
It made me look quite ten years older and, between 
you and me, rather common and ordinary, but I 
felt I owed it to Amy to make the sacrifice, for I 
am sure she was industriously and scientifically try- 
ing to thrash out all the amusement that could be 
got from an out-of-season week-end in town, and 
all for my benefit. 

At dinner she remarked upon it. 

'"Betty looks quite smart to-night, doesn't she, 
John?" she said to her husband. 

John glanced up from his soup and answered, 
dutifully saying the only thing there was for him 
to say — 
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"She looks very nice indeed; but she always 
does," and went on with his soup. 

I waited for Amy to explain why I was looking 
smart, and to give her reasons for purchasing and 
presenting the glittering decoration that was the 
means of saving me from oblivion, but she con- 
tented herself with casting her eyes upon it every 
now and then with an air of interest and proprie- 
torship as much as to say, "See how grand we have 
made the little Cinderella. What a happy child 
she is in her fine feathers 1" And me all the while 
feeling as if I must be looking like a suburban lady 
mayoress on a civic jamboree I And trying not to 
mind. 

She seemed to have picked up her spirits again 
with the sight of the hair ornament, for as we 
drove to the theatre she tried very hard to over- 
come the embarrassment I must of necessity be suf- 
fering in my suddenly exalted circumstances. 

It was as if the kindly soul had guessed how dis- 
concerted and abashed I would feel at being driven 
by powdered lackeys in an elegant carriage to a 
plush-covered seat in an expensive part of the 
theatre. I, who when the half-crown was forth- 
coming, hurried on the outside of a 'bus to take my 
chance at the pit's mouth, and snatched nourishment 
in the intervals from a ginger-beer bottle and a par- 
cel of sandwiches wrapped in yesterday's news- 
paper I 

We went into the foyer ajid (opk the passage, 
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not to the boxes, not to the stalls, but the dress- 
circle I I must say it was rather a shock to me. 
Not that it mattered a bit, but after all the fuss 
Amy made I expected that we should at least have 
had the Royal Box with a banner hanging from it. 

When we had settled ourselves — ^we had very 
good seats, the middle of the front row — ^Amy 
turned to me and began her guide-book tricks again. 

"I suppose," she said, after she had shown me 
the house, "you don't often come to this part, dear? 
You would go to the pit?" 

"No," I said, "I have only been here once before. 
When I come I generally go there— or there." I 
leaned forward and wagged my head first at the 
boxes and then at the stalls. 

John roared. "My word. Amy, that was a 
facer I" he said when he had finished laughing. 
"Betty got home on you there. I'm afraid she is 
one too many for us." 

Amy laughed, but not so heartily as John did. 
"She is quite a grand person," she said good- 
naturedly, but with an odd look of perplexity in 
her eyes. She was right out in her bearings, and 
couldn't help being worried by it. In her orderly 
little mind there were two worlds, the rich and the 
poor. I could not belong to the first because I had 
no money, and I evidently didn't belong to the sec- 
ond because I was not to be pitied. 

"Do you see some one you know?" she asked, as 
I bowed affectionately into one of the boxes. 
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"Yes, the Ambassador for G ," I said, with 

enthusiasm. "I met him at a luncheon party, and 
he is a dear. He let me talk about myself and 

what I am going to do, like " I was just going 

to say **like the Youngest Man and the Doctor 
always do," but I nipped it oflF my tongue in time 
and said, "like anything. And I loved him be- 
cause he thought as I did upon things — some 
things." 

"What things?" asked Amy curiously. 

"Oh, about feelings and things. If he feels glad 
or sorry he can't help showing it, and what's more 
he doesn't want to. I can't help it either, but I 
feel ashamed sometimes of feeling before people 
who aren't feeling; do you understand? It made 
me more comfortable after I had talked with him 
and found he was the same. I don't like being dif- 
ferent from other people." 

It seemed to me as if Amy looked at me rather 
respectfully, but she didn't understand, I could see. 

"What funny things to talk about at lunch," she 
said wonderingly. 

"They weren't really, because they came quite 
naturally," I said. 

Then the lights went down and the curtain went 
up, and we didn't talk any more, but the bow to 
the Ambassador did for me at the theatre what the 
comment on colour schemes had done at the Carl- 
ton. It surprised Amy into leaving me alone for a 
while. I am afraid she is really a bit of a snob. 
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It was all too funny to be annoyed over, but the 
humour of it would have got a trifle strained if it 
had lasted longer than a week-end. 

Next day — Sunday — a lot of people came in to 
tea, and she introduced me, sympathetically explain- 
ing in a voice that was meant to be an aside, but 
was quite audible to those for whom it was not in- 
tended, that I was one of the Beresfords of Mel- 
bourne. "Were very rich, my dear, but the father 
and mother died when she and her sister were mere 
children, and left them with nothing. Very sad, 
wasn't it?" 

Every time I heard every word of it, and after 
the first time I watched the people's faces to see 
how they took it. Just one or two dropped into 
Amy's attitude, and were genuinely and solemnly 
commiserating, but the others, poor things, how 
uncomfortable they werel They looked first at 
me to see if I had heard it, then at Amy to see if 
she was aware that I might hear it, then at me again 
because they knew I had heard it, and when I 
looked away into nothing they mumbled something 
and quickly began another topic. 

The last one to hear the story was a man, a nice 
man with a kind face and that fascinating ripply 
hair that lies smooth and short and close to the 
head. He bowed, stared slightly as if something 
had surprised him, glanced at Amy keenly for a sec- 
ond, and then looked away and recovered himself. 
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When at last he looked at me Amy had gone and 
I was staring gravely at him. 

**It is very sad, isn't it?" I said, shaking my head 
sorrowfully. 

He did not say anything, but his mouth relaxed 
ever so little, then his eyes twinkled, and finally he 
laughed outright. 

"That is the only way to take it," said I ap- 
provingly. 

He looked at me very closely for a moment or 
two. 

"I think we could be very good friends," he 
answered irrelevantly but in no way impertinently. 

And so we were all that afternoon. 

I went home on Monday afternoon. At break- 
fast Amy said, while Benton was handing me muf- 
finSj "I can't drive you home this morning, dear, 
as I want the horses for the afternoon, but I will 
send you in a hansom. And as it is such a nice 
morning you may tell him to drive you through 
the Gardens. It is a longer way round, but that 
won't make much difference, and it will be a treat 
for you." 

Later on, when the maid was in my bedroom 
packing my bag, she came and sat down on the 
bed. 

"I hope you have had a nice time," she said, in 
a voice that made me feel as if some one were un- 
tying my bib, removing the traces of bread and jam 
and milk from my lips, and letting me down from 
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my high chair. "You have been quite a success. 
Every one was taken with you yesterday afternoon. 
You must come again, dear. It must be lonely in 
your rooms with no one but the charwoman." 

I know that it is not given to many to be heroes 
to their own valets, but at least one might reason- 
ably expect to stand well in the opinion of other 
people's. As it was, Amy's behaviour made it 
necessary for me to bestow prohibitive tips upon 
all her staff that I might have a few rags of decency 
in which to clothe myself before their merciless 
gaze. 

Taking everything into consideration I don't 
think I can afford to stay with rich relatives of that 
type. 



CHAPTER XXIX 

Somehow everything seems wrong. I ought to 
be happy. I've got a dear little place to live in, 
with papers of my own choosing on the walls, and 
a piano and an elephant to keep me from being 
lonely. 

I ought to be contented. I am living the life I 
asked for, and getting recognition much more eas- 
ily than I expected, certainly with much less labour 
than a great many who have been longer at it, 
which means that the luck is with me. I've got as 
many friends as I can want and more acquaintances 
than I should have, considering I am here to work 
and not to play. Yet in the teeth of all that I feel 
discontented and restless and quite unable and un- 
willing to do anything, even go out and enjoy 
things. 

There must be something quite wrong, because 
I am not interested in clothes, and I've never known 
that to happen before. 

Perhaps it is because I wanted so badly to go to 
the sea in August, and instead had to walk about 
London with its streets empty and its blinds drawn 
down, while every one I knew w^9 aw^y gallivant- 
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ing. Or perhaps it is because it is November now, 
and you can't see across the road for fog, and never 
will be able to again by the feel of things. 

I got a letter from the Youngest Man this morn- 
ing. He is in Scotland. Rather an odd time of 
the year to be in Scotland, I should think^ but he 
has relatives there. I met some one the other day 
who knows them. She says his cousin is lovely. 
I shall go and see the doctor again. He may be 
able to give me something in a bottle that will make 
me more anxious to be alive than I am at present. 
Anyhow, I am pretty sure of being able to entrap 
him into a discussion of some kind, and I always 
feel better after crossing swords with him. The 
last time it was an entrancing conversation upon 
the Effect of Noses on People's Careers. When I 
came out, the waiting-room, which is the entrance- 
hall, was thronged with impatients (I meant that) 
who had been collecting during the sixty minutes* 
conversation, and were all sitting with their eyes 
glued upon the door through which I was to come 
as if one more minute and they would rush it. He 
is a great comfort to me, that doctor. It would be 
just as hard for me to give him up as it would be 
for a man to give up smoking, or a woman tea- 
drinking. I hope he gets some pleasure out of it 
too, because just at present that is all he does get. 
Some day, when the book comes out and is a great 
success, I shall shatter his nervous system by de- 
manding my bill. For the while he is quite safe. 



CHAPTER XXX 

"Clothes, clothes,^' said The Doctor contempt- 
uously, "of course they don't count T' 

"You don't think so?" I asked, with interest, 

"I know they don't. For my part I never know 
what a woman has on. If she interests me, I like 
her; if she doesn't, I don't, and all the frills and 
chiffons in the world wouldn't make me like her 
any more or any less." 

He pulled out a piece of paper, and went on 
writing a prescription. I looked at him to make 
sure he was busy, and then craned my neck to get 
a sight of myself in the pier-glass. I know those 
men who pride themselves on never seeing what a 
woman has on. You've got to be twice as careful 
with them as with any others, because they see twice 
as much. 

I gave my hat the imperceptible tilt it needed, 
settled the lace at my throat, and went down into 
the arena. 

"You mightn't know if they were piped or 
tucked or shirred or French-hemmed, but you 
would know if they fitted badly or if they were 
the wrong colours," I objected. 

166 
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'*I should not. If the woman pleased me I 
should know nothing but that she pleased me. If 
she didn't, she wouldn't enter into my calculations.'* 

''But if she pleased you and dressed welly 
wouldn't she please you more than if she just 
pleased you and didn't dress well?" 

"No, it wouldn't make any difference." 

I sat musing for a while. 

"I am afraid I am not like that," I said thought- 
fully. "Not that anything would alter my real 
feelings for people. My friends are my friends, 
but I can't help liking them, not less on their ugly 
days, but better on their good-looking ones." 

"You would save yourself a lot of trouble if 
you did not allow yourself to be affected by exter- 
nals," he said, as he covered the prescription with 
blotting-paper, and drew his fist over it with a de- 
cisive sweep. 

"You might save yourself a lot of trouble, but 
you would lose yourself a lot of pleasure. You 
wouldn't suffer ugliness perhaps, but you wouldn't 
appreciate beauty. It is the appreciation of beauty 
that helps to keep you young, and I intend to be 
young till I die." 

"I think you will be," he said, looking at me 
critically. 

"I know I shall," I said; "I am going to be a 
virtuous revival of Ninon de I'Enclos, and wear 
sailor hats and send lovers away heart-broken when 
I am ninety." 
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"I have never seen it recorded that Ninon de 
I'Enclos wore sailor hats at any age," he said, "but 
I certainly hope you won't." 

"Why not?" 

"Because they are most unbecoming. The 
straight hard line above the face never suits any 
one. Nothing could be prettier than what you 
have on now, or the one with the tufty things in 
it you wore last time you came to see me. Stick 
to what you have; you can't better it." 

I looked at him closely, but he was quite un- 
conscious. 

"You liked that one?" I asked. 

"Yes, it reminded me of what used to be the 
fashion when I was a boy. Folded turban arrange- 
ments; they made a woman look very fascinating," 
he said retrospectively. 

Oh, but men are very interesting things. 



CHAPTER XXXI 

I HAVE been getting into disgrace with my own 
countrymen, and according to them have sinned so 
deeply that I am no longer worthy to be called an 
Australian. 

It happened this way : 

A certain Club — ^my Club — ^fired with the spirit 
of Imperialism and a desire for closer communion 
with all nations, invited its members to collect to- 
gether under their different flags and discuss ques- 
tions that were of interest and importance to their 
own particular circles. 

To all outward appearances this was merely an 
opportunity for tea and gossip with your fellow- 
sojourners in London; but to those who knew, it 
had a far deeper meaning. It was the planting of 
a tiny seed that would, in time, blossom into a tree 
of peace, under whose shade all the ends of the 
earth would come together in love and unity. It 
was one more feather towards the bed on which 
the lion and the lamb would ultimately lie down so 
harmoniously beside one another. It was the strik- 
ing of another hour by the clock of the millennium. 

So the Germans gave a party and the Russians 
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gave a party, and the Americans gave a party, and 
every other circle gave a party and invited its repre- 
sentative wit and wisdom to grace it. 

And the Australians gave a party. For long 
hours we — the council — sat to consider what should 
be done. We were quite earnest and whole-heart- 
ed about it. The inaugural meeting should be one 
that would stamp itself indelibly upon the minds 
of those who attended. While desiring to make 
it as attractive as possible the seriousness of the 
aim must not be lost in a natural but unworthy ef- 
fort to popularize the gatherings. If we were for-* 
tunate enough to be able to combine social success 
with the advancement of The Cause, so much the 
better, but before everything. The Cause itself. 

The result of the conclave was that we should 
send out invitations for a reception, at which the 
Australian as a type should be freely discussed both 
as he is seen and as he sees himself. I was to write 
a short paper that was to set the ball rolling, and 
the honoured guests of the evening would be asked 
to criticize and reply. I went home absorbed in 
the fulfillment of my mission. 

It had devolved upon me to draw for those who 
were to be assembled a faithful portrait of myself 
and my brother native. 

Practically, I was invited to perform a surgical 
operation upon my soul, and I must do it without 
flinching and without blenching. 

If there were beauties they must be touched upon 
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lightly and modestly, if there were uglinesses they 
must not be hidden. It should be a banquet of 
Reason presided over by the spirit of relentless 
Truth. 

If my eye offended I would pluck It out, if my 
hand did the same I would cut it off. 

Personally, if my eye has to come out or my 
hand to be cut off, I should prefer doing It myself 
to letting an unsympathetic and, in all probability, 
a prejudiced bungler hack at me, but that Is neither 
here nor there. I shut myself in the flat for two 
days, made a close study of the subject, and this Is 
what I wrote — 

"We as a race lack much, but It must be remem- 
bered that we were bom a very short time ago and 
are still very young. 

"If the present-day native Is more butterfly than 
bee, and more sportsman than thinker, it Is because 
the conditions of life in Australia tend to make 
him so. Unfettered by convention, happy In the 
sunshine and without a thought for the morrow, he 
swings easily and confidently along the path hewn 
out in strife and sweat and peril by the sturdy pio- 
neers who preceded him. 

"He understands space and distance and free^ 
dom, because they are characteristic of the land to 
which he belongs, but he has no comprehension of 
time. That which happens must happen quickly 
or not at all. Things are not the outcome of 
steady, persevering toil or patient endurance. Ex- 
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cept to the bushmen, who live their strenuous, silent 
lives far from the centres of civilization, or to those 
of a past generation, such words convey little or 
nothing. 

"By reason of the way in which money is to be 
made the spirit of gambling has become an inheri- 
tance. 

"A man takes up great tracts of land and turns 
It into a cattle or sheep station — or at least he did. 
Now, owing to a condition brought about by 
devastating droughts, it is not so common a form of 
speculation. A few good seasons will make him a 
millionaire ; a good many bad ones a pauper. 

"Another on the fields — ^the gold-fields — ^without 
a whole shirt to his back, makes a lucky find. Next 
week he has his racing stables, and his wife is wear- 
ing diamonds in her teeth. In a little while again, 
through speculating, his wife may be doing her own 
washing, and he is back on the fields, probably put- 
ting together a larger fortune than the one he has 
lost. 

"Under such influences and conditions, in a land 
engaged in exploiting its vast mineral wealth, it is 
small wonder that the native Australian grows up 
an irresponsible, happy-go-lucky dare-devil. 

"He gets money easily, he gets rid of it easily, 
and when it is gone shrugs his shoulders and says 
cheerfully, *Come and have a drink.' 

"He has no reverence for anything, because rev- 
erence is the outcome of centuries of tradition, of 
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generations of belief inborn and inbred, and with 
the most ancient city in the Commonwealth barely 
more than one hundred years old, there is nothing 
for him to take off his hat to. 

*^If he comes to London it is ten to one he hates 
it and wants to get back again. He misses the 
freedom and openness of home. He is stifled by 
the immensity of the city, and cramped by the min- 
iature beauty of the country. 

"And above all nobody knows him. He walks 
for days through miles of streets without meeting 
one familiar face. He is lonely in the crowd, and 
longs to return to the place where every second per- 
son greets him, if not as a friend, as an acquaint- 
ance. 

"So he calls this England cold and standoff, be- 
cause it is unconscious of his existence, and small 
because it has to house in one block as much hu- 
manity as goes to the making of a good-sized coun- 
try town on the other side. He is like the child 
at the party who suddenly discovers that his nurse 
has left it, and like the big, simple, overgrown 
baby that he is, he screws his knuckles into his eyes 
and *wants to go home.* 

"Metaphorically speaking, he comes into the 
world's drawing-room with a cigarette in his mouth 
and his hat on the back of his head, and having 
calmly taken possession of the best chair in the 
room he proceeds to put his feet upon the mantel- 
piece. He has been a law unto himself from the 
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time of his birth, and to recognize any other is to 
forfeit his claim to independence. 

"He objects to observe what to an Englishman 
would be the most ordinary conventionalities, for 
fear it may be thought he is putting on side, and 
his frock-coat, with its attendant horrors, is a skele- 
ton that is only spirited out of the wardrobe on 
rare occasions by the tyrannical tears and entreaties 
of his women kind. 

"But with all his rawness he is a clean-minded, 
soft-hearted child, and will remain a child to the 
end of his days. He will genuinely make your 
griefs his own, and if you need it will give you all 
he has, and rifle the pockets of the next man if that 
is not enough. 

"He is essentially emotional. Tell him so, and 
he will probably pass it over in silence. Self- 
analysis is not his besetting sin, therefore he doesn't 
know what you are driving at. Explain the mean- 
ing, and he will most certainly scoff. But it is true 
all the same, only it is a purely natural emotionalism 
and quite unconscious. 

"He laughs when he is happy, weeps when he is 
sad, and rages when he is angry, for the same rea- 
son that he sleeps when he is tired and eats when he 
is hungry. He feels like it, that is all. 

"This emotionalism is climatic. It is the nature 
of the land to which he belongs, a land of great 
contrasts, of magnificent seasons and terrible 
droughts, of dense forests and arid plains. Every- 
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thing is superlative. If it is hot it is a furnace ; If 
it is wet, a deluge. 

*^And the result is a breed that can understand 
no half -measures and will admit of no curb. He 
is the glorious free-bom, and will enjoy his inheri- 
tance to the full. Self-restraint is foolish, other 
restraint is impertinent. 

''So he has got to stub his toes against a good 
many rocks before he is alive to the fact that for 
his own personal comfort it would be wiser to walk 
round obstacles that are as immovable as the Pyra- 
mids. 

"He has had no sorrow to speak of, he is the 
unwhipped school-boy of nations, and when he 
comes to table with .the grown-ups his experience 
if of necessity small, and his behaviour occasionally 
trying. But as he has only lived years to other 
nations' centuries, and those years, it must be re- 
membered, have been lived in geographic isolation, 
it is scarcely surprising. 

"Perhaps his chiefest stumbling-block is the fact 
that, after all, he is rather a wonderful child and 
can't help knowing it. But when time has given 
him the experience he needs through the mistakes 
he is too busily engaged in making, it is certain 
that he will have a reputation away from home for 
other qualifications than his good cricket and his 
bad manners. 

"And with all his faults it is also certain that 

he is an improvement upon the type of Englishman 
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who spends his mornings in the Park, his after- 
noons in the drawing-room, and his nights and 
substance at the bridge-table, and who lounges 
through life too well-pursed for a calling and too 
well-bred for an emotion." 

I finished it, read it over carefully, then I sighed 
and struck out the last paragraph. After all this 
was an analysis of one, not a comparison of two 
types, and it was scarcely courteous to attack the 
Englishman in his own house. Looking at it criti- 
cally it was about the best paragraph in the thing, 
but above everything one must be always the little 
gentleman. 

I blotted the MS. and put it away. Whatever 
else I had done I had prevented an outsider enumer- 
ating our faults by doing it very carefully myself. 
I had spiked the enemy's guns, and for that, if for 
nothing else, my compatriots should bless me. 

Then I waited calmly the reward of my labours. 



CHAPTER XXXII 

The night arrived. All the guests had been re- 
ceived in the big dining-hall, which was cleared for 
the occasion. Politics, commerce, art, literature, 
were all represented, and at least five diamond 
necklaces and three tiaras winked and blinked 
under the chandeliers. Nothing more could be 
wanted to make a successful audience. 

The official guests, with their wives, had been 
led to their seats in the semi-circular forefront, and 
the others had arranged themselves to their liking 
in the chairs behind. 

The member of the council who was to read the 
paper detached herself from the conversation she 
was engaged in, and stepping on to the hassock 
from which she was to read, spoke a few prelim- 
inary words, telling the name of the writer and the 
subject, and then she began. 

I was sitting just behind her, and with a full 
view of the audience. At first I didn't take any 
notice of them, because I was listening to the paper. 
I was interested to hear how it sounded from the 
lips of others. I wanted it to smite upon my ears 
as a new thing, that I myself might criticize better. 

But after a while something in the air, some- 
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thing electric, made me look up and out into the 
sea of faces before me. For the most part they 
were politely interested, some more, some less than 
others. Then I began to search for those individ- 
uals from whom I would naturally expect support, 
those who would be generous and just enough to 
desire truth before flattery, those who would be 
diplomatic enough to say, '^It is indeed wise that 
we should rob our enemies of their deserved criti- 
cism by being our own judges, and subtle that we 
should discover our obvious imperfections, thereby 
leaving for them nothing to catalogue but our per- 
fections." 

I looked and I looked and I looked. In the 
faces of all those to whom I turned there was noth- 
ing but sheer rank hostility. The brow of one 
woman was clothed with such thunderous wrath 
that I thanked God there and then that nature had 
made it impossible for me to be her husband, and 
Providence had not ordained that she should be 
my mother. Some of the men who did not look 
outraged and indignant, had set their mouths in a 
patient questioning smile that said, "Who is this 
youthful babbler who has lost her coral and bells 
and has taken a pen to play with instead?" But 
their lips went down and not up as they smiled. 

And others had deliberately closed their ears and 
their understandings, and were mentally drumming 
their heels till this blasphemy should have run its 
course, and they would be free to rise and strike. 
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It ended. 

After It came a paper on the arts by a well- 
known Australian writer, and after that, the deluge. 

The first man rose to reply. He began by 
thanking the woman who followed me for her 
charming and delightful dissertation. As every 
Australian knew, that which came from the pen of 
such a writer could not fail to interest and instruct. 

But the other paper. He hardly knew what to 
say, because he did not know if it were intended 
seriously or as a jest. If it were a jest, then of 
course he could do what he had several times want- 
ed to do, and that was to laugh. If it were not, 
he could only say that never in all his life had he 
met or known of an Australian who fitted the por- 
trait. His experience, which was a much longer 
and perhaps much deeper one than that of the 
charming young lady (oh torture I) who was re- 
sponsible for the pamphlet, made it incumbent upon 
him to say that while the wit and epigram were 
most entertaining, the idea of regarding it as a 
likeness must not be considered for a moment. 

He did not like to go deeply into it, for it em- 
barrassed him to criticize a lady, so he would sim- 
ply add that he had learnt many things in the last 
half-hour he never knew before, and leave it for 
others to carry on the discussion. He must ex- 
plain that he did not put his feet upon the mantel- 
piece, nor had he ever seen it done. 

The moment he sat down another was invited 
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to continue the massacre, and with avidity he rose 
to do it. 

He was an Australian bom and bred, and he 
never ceased thanking Providence for the fact. He 
had travelled from North to South and East to 
West, but the only man he had ever seen that in 
any way resembled the sketch was an Englishman 
he met in Adelaide. 

He did not know the writer personally, but he 
would say that he had very little patience with 
globe-trotters who came out, stayed a week at each 
port, and returned to England to write a book upon 
what they had seen. He indignantly denied ever 
having put his feet on the mantel-piece. A little 
more in the same strain, then he sat down. 

The next one took it bit by bit and demolished 
it. He also was an Australian, and gloried in the 
fact. If any man with his two feet upon the earth 
understood the practical meaning of hard work, it 
was the Australian. If he had a fault, it was that 
he was too humble, and placed too small a valua- 
tion upon his own merits. The bump of reverence 
was so abnormally developed that it almost spoilt 
the contour of his head (he didn't actually use those 
words, but that was what he implied). For the 
rest he denied utterly that Australian women ever 
wore diamonds in their teeth, or that the men put 
their feet upon the mantel-piece. He had never 
done it, he had never seen one of his friends do it, 
and he did not believe it ever was done. The 
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whole thing was a gross libel upon his countrymen, 
and he was glad indeed of the opportunity afforded 
him to refute it in the presence of "those here to- 
night." 

There were no speakers from the English point 
of view. I don't wonder. No outsider would 
have dared to face such a storm as I had uncon- 
sciously raised about my defenceless head. I who 
had striven so earnestly to eliminate the personal, 
and be strictly impartial in a judgment where par- 
tiality might naturally be expected to creep in. This 
was the reply to my disinterestedness, this was the 
return for two days' hard labour and solitary con- 
finement, with my head wrapped in a damp cloth, 
and my back turned resolutely upon pleasure. 

I sat and pondered over things while the meeting 
broke up and formed into groups. 

"Miss Beresford, Mr. " I didn't catch his 

name — "wishes to be introduced to you." I turned 
and saw a woman I had met rather often at the 
Club, at my elbow. Beside her was a quiet-look- 
ing, dark man. 

He bowed. "I would like to congratulate you 
upon your papct to-night," he said pleasantly. 

"Do you mean the paper itself or the effect it 
produced?" I asked, smiling rather ruefully. 

He laughed. 

"I mean the paper itself. Those who got up un- 
consciously corroborated a great deal of what you 
said, by their attitude towards it. In my opinion 
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It was a very life-like picture of the Australian as I 
know him," 

"Do you know him well?" I inquired. This 
man was balm to my wounded spirit 

He laughed again. 

"I ought to," he said; "I am one." 

"According to this evening's happenings it does 
not always follow," said L "Why didn't you up- 
hold me?" 

"I didn't get the chance," he replied. "I was 
wanting to be asked to speak." 

"It would have been more than your life was 
worth," I said. 

I can't help thinking if I had left that paragraph 
in about the Englishman the storm would not have 
been so violent. 



CHAPTER XXXIII 

The Youngest Man returned from Scotland a 
week ago and yesterday afternoon he came to tea. 

It was nice to have him back again! Till he 
came I really didn't quite know how much I had 
missed him. 

He sent me a note, saying if he did not hear to 
the contrary he would call at about four o'clock, so 
I wired to him to come, and set about killing the 
fatted calf in honour of his return. That meant 
buying all the flowers the green-grocer had, turning 
the sitting-room out myself, tying a new blue sash 
round the elephant's waist, and putting on my best 
pair of silk stockings. 

The first two things— buying the flowers and 
turning the room out myself — ^were not a mark of 
any especial favour. I am always glad of the 
slightest excuse to spend money on flowers, but 
without a reason greater than my own desire I re- 
frain more often than not. When I make money 
with my books, I shall have them all over the house, 
and sticking in the key-holes as well, to make up 
for lost time. Turning the room out myself is a 
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remnant of housewifely care not yet eradicated by 
the artist. 

As for the elephant's sash, he does love being 
smart, the darling 1 It is always a red-letter day 
for him when the Youngest Man comes, because 
they are such friends. The Youngest Man always 
treats him courteously and with a regard that can- 
not fail to please. That went a long way to mak- 
ing me respect him. He seemed to take it for 
granted that the elephant was necessary to me, and 
being that, he did not dream of taking him any 
other way than seriously. Beside that I think he 
is really rather fond of him. 

But the silk stockings ! It is at that point that 
the tide of favouritism reaches its high-water mark. 
I put it to you. If you had three pairs, two of 
which were worn out, and there was not even a 
remotely speculative possibility of new ones, would 
you not consider that every time you put them on 
you were performing a religious ceremony and 
sacrificing your ewe lamb on the high altar? I 
do not take those stockings out often or regard 
them lightly. Sometimes they are put on when 
I am quite alone. Then it is that they are needed 
to whip up my fainting self-esteem, to remind me 
that if only I can keep up my courage the time will 
come when I shall not be forced to suffocate between 
unwashed humans in nerve-destroying omnibuses, 
when I shall not sit at home waiting for cheques 
that come as single spies and rejected manuscripts 
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that return In battalions, when editors and publish- 
ers in person will pant up the stairs, only to be told 
by a lofty hireling (no charwoman then) that his 
mistress is not receiving that day, and has not au- 
thorized him to say when she will be. And I shall 
stand well concealed behind the curtains and watch 
them dispiritedly retracing their steps and exiting 
into the street again. That will be my joy. And 
the elephant shall have a new blue sash every day. 
When the silk stockings bring visions of that 
kind is it any wonder that I hesitate to put them 
on unless there is reason for it? The Youngest 
Man little knows the exaltedness of his position. 



CHAPTER XXXIV 

I OPENED the door and made a curtsey, "Come 
in," I said; "the elephant will indeed be glad to 
see you." 

"I don't see why you should put it all on to the 
elephant," he said, looking round for a hat-rack, 
and following me into the sitting-room when he 
had made his usual discovery that there wasn't one. 

"The elephant is young, and has not yet learnt 
the necessity for hiding his feelings, nor has he 
knowledge of the value of speech." 

"What is it?" he asked thoughtlessly. 

"Speech was given to us to conceal our 
thoughts," I replied, with patience. I hope Scot- 
land hasn't made him stupid. I can usually rely 
upon him understanding what I mean before I have 
said it. Besides, that was so very obvious. 

He sat down on the couch — the thing I bought 
the last time I was more than usually hard up — 
took the elephant upon his knee and played with 
its sash ends, while he looked at me inquiringly. 

"It could not be that you wish to imply that you 

have ever hidden your real feelings or used speech 
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for the purpose of concealing your thoughts ?" he 
asked, raising his eyebrows ever so slightly. 

His tone nettled me. I suppose because I am 
naturally so indecently apparent I have a secret 
desire to be thought cryptic. 

"I do not always say " I began rather loftily. 

He threw his head back and laughed. 

"My dear child, you do, always I You may not 
always think what you say, but you always say what 
you think. Just at present you won't say you are 
glad to see me, although you know you are, very. 
But in a little while you won't think what you are 
saying, and then you will say what you think. I 
shall get it sooner or later." 

"It has often been a matter of wonder to me/' I 
said, "how you, who undervalue yourself so ab- 
surdly, should ever have become the success that 
you are." I was genuinely annoyed. 

"Poor child 1" he said indulgently; "did it want 
to be a little Machiavelli, and wouldn't its nature 
let it then ? It's too bad !" 

"And please don't call me 'child' so often. 
When one gets to my age, the difference in years 
between you and me is nothing. When you were 
twenty and I was a minute, you might have been 
excused if you failed to recognize my significance. 
When I was sixteen, I could well imagine you pat- 
ronizing me. But not now. I am catching up 
with you, and it won't be so many years before I am 
right alongside. Also, you aren't such a very dig- 
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nified person yourself when you leave off your pro- 
fessional manner. I caught you making faces at 
yourself in the glass the last time I was reading to 
you. I don't call that being frightfully grown up." 

There was a mirror exactly opposite. He looked 
up into it, and began in a thoughtful way to make 
what is known to children as "rabbit's mouths." It 
is a fascinating face. 

"You do it," he said, interestedly watching him- 
self. I began to do it, and was soon lost in the 
pleasure of it. He turned and looked at me ab- 
sorbedly for a moment or two, then we laughed 
one of those laughs that can't help themselves. 

"Oh I" I said; "it is nice to have you back 
again !" 

A light shot into his eyes, but he was wise enough 
to sacrifice his opportunity. 

"Come and let's make the tea," he said. "I 
want mine badly." 

We went down into the kitchen, and he prowled 
round while I was buttering the scones. 

"I am going to look into the cupboard," he said, 
opening the door; "I always feel as if a look into 
a cupboard was a glimpse into a soul." 

"It sounds well," I said, "but it works out rather 
badly. According to that, my soul is full of empty 
bottles very badly arranged by the new charwoman, 
and yours, yours would be full of clothes very care- 
fully arranged and laid there by your man. It 
hasn't many possibilities, has it?" ' 
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"There is also a private cupboard," he suggested. 

I made the tea, and we carried it back to the 
sitting-room. It is quite beautiful to think of the 
Youngest Man as he is in his profession. To 
imagine him in Court standing gravely in his wig 
and gown, while he ties the poor innocent defend- 
ant up in his own foolish words, and leads the un- 
deserving plaintiff on to victory. Then to watch 
him in my flat, laboriously trying to carry a small 
brown teapot and a jug of hot water without spill- 
ing them or burning his fingers. 

When I had poured out his tea and handed him 
the cake, I took my own and retired with the ele- 
phant to the most comfortable chair in the room. 

We did not speak for a while. I was thinking 
deeply, and he seemed hungry. 

At last he broke the silence. 

"This is very good cake," he said. 

"Yes," I said absently. Then I looked at him 
long and searchingly. "Yours and my cupboard 
wouldn't be the least bit alike." 

He smiled. "Wouldn't they ? Why not ?" 

"Oh, for every reason under heaven." 

It seemed to amuse him. 

"What would my cupboard be like?" he asked. 

"You ask me that because you think I don't 
know. You don't ask me what mine is like because 
you think you do know." 

"Surely two very good reasons for asking and 
not asking a question. Tell me about mine." 
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"Yours," I said slowly and reflectively, "yours 
would be just as orderly and well arranged as the 
ones your man keeps for you. There would be 
exasperating dignified piles of requirements set in 
their own particular places so that you could go any 
time in the dark and put your hand on what you 
wanted without a moment's hesitation. You would 
never accumulate rubbish, your lack of sentiment 
would prevent your doing that. You would have 
just what you needed and nothing more. All else 
would be foolishness, and you could very much 
more easily do a wicked act than a foolish one. 
There would be no surprises, and therefore no dis- 
appointments. It would be all so calm and well 
regulated, so reliable, so— so dull !" 

I said it savagely because somewhere something 
was hurting me, and I suddenly felt a desire to lash 
out insensately. 

"And yours?" 

"Mine would be a lovely one 1 Always untidy 
and chaotic, but full of surprises and excitement, 
because you would never know what you were 
coming across. When you went for a handker- 
chief you would find a diamond brooch ; when you 
thought you were going to get a pair of gloves, you 
would pull out an enthralling book that hadn't come 
to the top for ever so long. It would be like living 
at a bazaar, and being able to have as many dips in 
the bran-pie as ever you wanted without paying 
anything for it." 
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"I would not be surprised if you had to pay oc- 
casionally," he said quietly, "and after all a dia- 
mond brooch wouldn't be much comfort to you if 
you had a cold in your nose." 

"That is so like you," I said insultingly. "It is 
one of those sensible, useful things you keep in piles 
in your clockwork cupboard. No wonder you can 
find them easily. I saw that one before you opened 
the door." 

What had taken possession of me I don't know. 
I only know I had to go on or else I should have 
cried. There was no reason in it. I had had no 
provocation, and here I was saying things that 
were neither clever nor amusing, but flippant and 
impertinent; things that should have been treated 
with a dose of magnesia and a whipping. 

More than ever I say that the Youngest Man is 
an exceptionally wise one. When I had finished, 
he took out his cigarette-case and handed it to me, 
not as if he were indifferent to what I had said, 
but kindly and considerately. I shook my head. 

"No, thank you," I said limply. 

"May I?" 

"Of course." 

He took one out, lighted it, then went over and 
opened the piano. 

"Play to me while I smoke," he said coaxingly. 
"You know how I like it." 

I sat down and played till all the anger and bad- 
ness and acheyness had run out the ends of my fin- 
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gers. When I got up I had forgotten every- 
thing. 

We sat a while and talked about all sorts of nice 
interesting nothings; then he went. As he took 
up his hat it came over me again what I had said. 
I stretched out my hands. 

"I am sorry," I said. "I don't know why I did 
it, except that I was jealous of your tidy cupboard, 
and angry because I could never make mine like it, 
no matter how hard I were to try." 

He took my hands, and looked down at me in a 
dear comforting way. 

"Little stupid," he said, smiling, "be just as you 
are, and don't bother about what any one else is. 
There are many delightful things In your cupboard 
that you might spoil if you tried to alter them. I 
can't help being tidy, and I don't want to. You 
can't help being untidy, and you needn't want to 
either. There are lots of people who will keep it 
in decent order for you. And let them. You have 
other things to do." 

"My cupboard is a nice cupboard, then?" I 
asked anxiously. 

"I think it is a lovely cupboard." he answered. 

Now, isn't he beautiful ? 



CHAPTER XXXV, 

Christmas is over, and I am very glad. It is 
a time that, unless it fills you with inordinate hap- 
piness, gives you a very considerable heart-ache. 
To make things as cheerless as possible, instead of 
getting my mail three days before I got it three 
days after Christmas Day. 

Cynthia's mother invited me to go to them in 
Sussex, but I had to write and say I was sorry, but 
I was expected at the Middletons*. That was true 
as far as it went, but it didn't go very far. If I 
had written the exact truth I would have said, 
"Dear Mrs. Carter, I shall be delighted to come if 
my people send me a cheque for Christmas, and I 
get it in time." So I went to Chiswick instead. 

We had a very quiet time. Agnes was very 
nice, and gave me half-a-dozen table knives and 
a flat-iron for a Christmas box. We had dinner 
in the middle of the day so that Peter might be 
able to eat more. I had to pretend I was too old 
to care about the sixpence that was imbedded in 
the middle of my pudding because he wanted it. 
My tragedy is that I cannot grow out of the pleas- 
ures that ought to have been put off with holland 
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pinafores and hair-ribbons. It is still the same 
terror to me to discover the thimble in my wedge, 
and the joy of finding myself the possessor of un- 
expected silver never loses its delicious freshness. 
After dinner everybody disappeared to rest. Every 
one except Peter, who dragged the bicycle he had 
found in his stocking that morning up to the empty 
room next mine and proceeded to teach himself 
how to ride. The end of the journey was evident- 
ly the corner of the room just where the head of my 
bed came, so I lay awake listening to the furious 
and frequent charges made at a long-suffering wall 
by an unskilled rider, and brooded over the futility 
of everything. 

At five we met again for tea, and sat about aim- 
lessly till half-past eight, when we finally gathered 
together to attack more creations evolved by the 
master mind of Agnes. 

Next morning at breakfast no one seemed very 
cheerful. Peter was up-stairs sleeping it off. Agnes 
was all right, but George had got it in his toe, and 
George's maiden aunt was so aggressively, objec- 
tionably virtuous that I knew she must be feeling 
ashamed of herself. I don't wonder. I sat next 
to her at supper, and for a rigid disciplinarian who 
advocated the punishing of all things carnal and the 
advancement of all things spiritual, she was putting 
up a record. 

She began by pecking at an oyster patty aloofly 
as if it were a concession she was willing to make 
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to the festive time of year. By the lobster mayon- 
naise her scruples seemed to be tottering, but when 
the chicken salad had been removed to make way 
for what was to follow she had simply thrown the 
reins on the horse's neck and was riding without 
any science whatever. 

At the beginning of supper George called down 
the table in his usual hearty bellow — 

"Aunt Susannah, what are you drinking?** 

"A little soda-water, thank you," said Aunt 
Susannah, like the abstemious virgin that she is. 

"Oh, come now," began George. 

"No, George," she said decisively, "you know 
I never take anything." 

"I know," said George, with a wink at Agnes 
that fairly rattled down the table. "I know, but 
what about a little for the — ^health's sake, eh ?" 

I was cutting bread at the sideboard. Agnes 
turned to me with an empty plate. 

"This happens every night," she said placidly 
in an undertone. "Put some more on this plate, 
Betty." 

"That is the only thing that would induce me 
to take it," said Aunt Susannah. "If I thought 
that a little would not accentuate my unfortunate 
gout " 

"The only cure for it," said George emphat- 
ically. "What do you say, Hamilton?" 

"Whisky is the sole friend that the gouty man 
has," replied Dr. Hamilton. "Will you allow me, 
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Miss Middleton ?" He held the mouth of the de- 
canter seductively over her glass. 

"Well, as you advise it, just a little, a very lit- 
tle," said Aunt Susannah, looking chastely away 
while the spirit was being poured out. 

"Will you say when?" asked Dr. Hamilton, 
pouring cautiously. 

But Aunt Susannah Middleton did not say 
when. She was engaged in an absorbing conver- 
sation with her left-hand neighbour, and only 
awoke to the fact that Dr. Hamilton was still pour- 
ing when the whisky was well advanced in the 
tumbler. 

Then she raised her hand. "Oh, stop, stop I" 
she cried. "Is not that too mucii? I should be 
afraid to take any but the smallest amount." 

It was a sufficiently generous allowance to make 
a survivor of the three-bottle period stop to con- 
sider, but she filled it up with soda and took it like 
a man. When Peter came down to her end of the 
table and asked, with an unusually respectful ex- 
pression upon his imperturbable face, for the medi- 
cine for father, I glanced at her out of the tail of 
my eye to see how she took it, but she was the only 
one who looked as if she hadn't heard it. 

After breakfast Agnes busied herself about her 
domestic affairs, Aunt Susannah wrote letters in her 
room, and I, having tried the piano and found it 
hopelessly out of tune, went into the dining-room 
and played hymns on the American organ till lunch, 
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when we met again in an encounter over those 
foods we had not been able to consume the day be- 
fore. In the afternoon George painted the tool- 
house, till Peter came down and knocked the paint 
pot oven Then I sat at the window and had a really 
interesting ten minutes while George said all he 
knew and most of what he felt. George used to | 

hunt and shoot. Now he golfs. I leave the rest 
to you. 

History went on repeating itself till Wednesday, 
when I went home again. 

It was cold and dark when I got to Chelsea, and 
as I thought of going into the empty flat and being 
quite alone my heart failed me. 

For all that my house was painted the colour I 
wanted it, and my stories are taken, and Lucy says 
I am a success, there didn't seem to be very much 
in things as I turned the key in the latch and looked 
into the unlighted hall. Hien I found a heap of 
letters on the floor, and I flung down my parcels 
and turned on the light quickly so that I might de- 
vour them. 

I opened the home ones first. 

There was a long one from Maria with a photo- 
graph of her in a satin gown, all heavy sheeny folds, 
and a filmy scarf veiling her neck and arms. She 
looked lovelier than ever. She said, "Betty, dear, 
if you get tired of it come home," and I longed to 
go straight down to the docks and run back there 
and then. And she said she was sending a little 
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parcel with a watch in it, because she knew mine 
was not a very elaborate one. Roger wrote a dear 
letter too, and sent me a cheque that will prevent 
the rent-man calling for a little while. There were 
nice newsy ones from the Marrable girls, with a 
packet of cobwebby embroidered handkerchiefs, 
and another parcel of handkerchiefs from Aunt 
Julie, but nothing from Tony. I was surprised, 
because he writes pretty often. 

Just then the porter came up with his arms full, 
and brought me the things that had come while I 
was away, so I stopped opening my letters to take 
them in. 

The excitement of undoing the paper made me 
feel like a happy youngster again. It^s awful, I 
know, to be such an easy prey to circumstances, but 
I never can help it. 

I opened Maria's packet and found a beautiful 
little watch-bracelet. I clasped it on my wrist, 
picked up my skirts and waltzed round the room 
and back to the table again. Then I undid an- 
other, and some sweet satchet things fell out, silken 
bags with my initials worked on them by Cynthia. 
And a copy of Omar, bound in antelope skin, from 
the Oldest Man. That was nice of him. 

There was a big parcel with a foreign stamp on 
it that I left till last. It was addressed in an un- 
known hand. When I took off the paper there 
was a plain wooden box inside. I opened it and 
pulled out from the shavings an exquisite Dresden 
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casket wreathed with garlands and supported with 
four little cupids. 

Inside the ribbon that was tied round it was a 
note dated from Paris in the Youngest Man's very 
bad handwriting. He said — 

"I wanted to call in and see you before Christ^ 
mas, but I came off here at very short notice. I 
expect to be away in the Riviera about a fortnight. 
When I come back I shall call to inquire into the 
state of your health. Marrons glaces are not the 
best cure for dyspepsia, and I refuse to believe in 
you as a genius if your digestion is good. My re- 
spectful homage to the elephant." 

I untied the ribbon, took out a sweet and ate it. 
Then I gathered up the rest of my letters and went 
to the couch where the elephant was lying covered 
with his counterpane. 

"Wake up, my lovely," I said, lifting him on to 
my knee. "The man with the beautiful mouth 
has sent me a scruciating china-box wif sorrow in- 
side it, and you, his respectful homage. And when 
he comes back, beloved, we'll put on our blue sash 
and our new silk stockings so that he shall know 
we aren't sorry to see him again. Now let us read 
the rest of our letters." 

There was one from the Man That Uncle John 
Nursed, and it made me feel very thoughtful after 
I had read it. It is so odd that I should have 
made any one feel all that. It made me feel a bit 
ashamed. 
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The other was Cynthia's. She said — 

"I was so sorry you couldn't come to us. Did 
you have a gay time at your cousin's ? There were 
several dances down here, the biggest at Alton 
Towers, the Manleys' place. Beatrice Ferrars 
was there — ^the cousin of the K.C. man with the 
grey hair. She is awfully good-looking, about 
twenty-nine or thirty, and evidently as fascinating 
as she is beautiful. Some people say the reason 
why she has not married is because she wasn't well 
treated ever so many years ago by a Major Some- 
body. Others, that she is going to marry her 
cousin. She went up to London the day after the 
ball on her way to the Riviera. I liked her. Did 
you get the scent-bags all right? Mother gave me 
a pearl necklace. 

"Yours, 

"Cynthia.'' 

I sat very quiet and still for a long time, holding 
the elephant very close. 

His dear little soft body pressed up tight to me 
made things not seem to hurt so much. After all 
I came home to work, and I must always remember 
that. I have been made a lot of lately, and I sup- 
pose it has made me collar-proud. 

It will be January in a few days. Unless I work 
six hours a day for the next three months I shall 
have no excuse to idle through the summer. I put 
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him down gently on his own feather pillow and 
covered him over again with his little counterpane 
— it was one of the Youngest Man*s handker- 
chiefs that he gave him one day when he came. 
Then I went to bed. 



CHAPTER XXXVI 

It's always the unexpected that happens. Jan- 
uary has gone, February has gone, March is here, 
and I have not done one small thing to justify my 
existence. 

I am quite alive to my shortcomings, but I am 
not sorry. There is that much of the philosopher 
about me. If I run up a hill to Providence with 
my eyes open, I think I am ready when settling day 
comes to pay it with my mouth closed. 

Now I shall have to do with all my last summer 
frocks, or else make up something myself out of 
the glory-box, a thing I never do unless pushed to 
the final extremity. My art is more adapted for 
scene-painting than dressmaking. I am good 
enough at broad effects, but it's hooks and eyes and 
detail that keeps your clothes together. Only once 
did I ever make a blouse with its full complement 
of buttons, and then they were all exactly half-an- 
inch in the wrong direction. It gave me a lesson. 

I did not yield myself up to idleness without a 
struggle. When the first of January came I laid 
in a stock of new writing-blocks, sharpened all my 
pencils afresh, and sat down resolutely to work. 

But nothing happened. I sat hour after hour 
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and day after day with a mind as vacant and empty 
as the paper before me. All the while I was long- 
ing to be out and moving about, anything rither 
than sitting still, and when I couldn't stand it any 
longer I would get up and wander from room to 
room, then go back again desperately to the desk 
for another struggle. 

At the end of a fortnight I gave it up. Out of 
that mountain of resolution came a wretched, miser- 
able little mouse of three badly constructed pages 
that were eventually used by the new charwoman 
for lighting the sitting-room fire. It was a good 
end for them, but not a profitable one for me, and 
I couldn't help being very unhappy at the result. 

Then when things were blackest, and I was sit- 
ting gloomily trying to think out another way of 
earning an honest living that was fairly easy and 
had not already been exploited by all the needy of 
the Universe, there was a ringing at the bell and a 
knocking at the door, and when I opened it Tony 
Marrable was on the mat 1 

For a moment or two I stood transfixed. Then 
I seized his hands and dragged him into the sitting- 
room. I stood him in the middle of the carpet, 
spinning round and round him and laughlhg out his 
name ecstatically. And finally, dropping into a 
heap on the couch, I howled my eyes out. 

Poor Tony, he didn't know what to make of it 
at all. The beaming smile left his face and gave 
way to an abject terror. 
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"Betty," he gasped, panic-stricken, "Betty, for 
God's sake don't! What is the matter? Oh, 
what is the matter?" He plunged down on to his 
knees beside me and took my hand, wringing it 
frantically. "Are you ill or miserable, or what is 
it ? For God's sake, Betty, don't cry ; I can't bear 
it. Here, take mine." He dragged his handker- 
chief out of his pocket and thrust it into my hand. 
"There, that's better, pull yourself together like a 
Briton and tell me what in heaven's name is the 
matter?" 

I dried my eyes, sniffed quietly for a while, and 
then laughed. 

"Tony," I said, "it won't be often in your life- 
time that you will be able to record the fact that 
your beauty has made a brave woman weep. Put 
it down now for fear you don't get the chance 
again. It was the unexpected sight of your loveli- 
ness on the door-mat when I thought you twelve 
thousand miles away that caused this unmanning. 
Get up off the floor and tell me how you managed 
to arrive in the nick of time to save me from suicide, 
and why?" 

He heaved a sigh of relief, and swung his long 
lanky self up on to the couch beside me. 

"When the day comes for your turfing," he said 
affectionately, "you will wriggle yourself through 
the interstices of your coffin to have a final jibe at 
the grave-diggers. But if you love me, Betty, never 
cry again without letting me know the reason first." 
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We sat and talked for two hours and three- 
quarters and still had said nothing — at least noth- 
ing compared with what there was left to say. And 
Tony went, promising to come next day the minute 
he had finished breakfast. 

Then I, Elizabeth Beresford, with a reputation 
to make and money to earn, hastily locked up all 
traces of work in the drawers of the writing-desk, 
and putting on my best hat and a new pair of 
gloves, sallied out with Tony to find amusement. 
And we searched so industriously and so unceasing- 
ly that I, even with my capacity and rapacity for 
enjoyment, felt at the end of five weeks it was good 
and pleasant to go back to the tasks locked up in 
the bureau, and that a course of frugality served 
up by the charwoman would not do me any lasting 
injury. 

For five weeks Tony never let the ball stop spin- 
ning. He gave luncheon parties and tea parties 
and dinner parties and theatre parties, and I went 
to them all. At last he tore himself away ; he had 
come over to look after property left to them in 
Ireland, but London was so entrancing to him that 
it was only by sheer will he could get away from it. 
But I explained to him it would be ever so much 
better later on, and if he didn't go before things 
began to be nice, he would have to go when they 
were. He went, ruefully, but he went. And I 
am working feverishly that I may lay up a store of 
unreproachful idleness for the summer. 



CHAPTER XXXVII 

In the winter I hanker excessively after the flesh- 
pots of the town. 

I want silk linings to all my frocks and to be 
able to give them away the minute I get tired of 
them. 

I want motor-cars and carriages, and statuesque 
footmen holding expensive rugs at the door of 
prohibitive maisons in Bond Street, and silk stock- 
ings, and furs, and opera-boxes, and Turkey car- 
pets and embroidered sheets, and real lace and 
china, and sofas like eiderdown houses and trips to 
India, and electric light baths and people to mas- 
sage me, and — ^millions of things. 

But to-day the old chestnut tree that grows out- 
side the window has made me change my mind, and 
I want the money these things would cost, to live a 
simple life. The buds on the tips of that old 
stark, black-looking skeleton give a sort of synopsis 
of what is going to happen somewhere within the 
next four months — and I feel I must be there when 
it does. 

So I am again wanting a country house, and my 
collect for this day and many days to come will be 
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the same, which begins ''Oh, Lord, blind the 



eyes 

It shall not be all oak panelling and old masters, 
this place that is going to be mine when the perver- 
sion of my judges is successfully encompassed. It 
will only be a little white place with a red-tiled 
porch, leaded windows, and a thatched roof; but 
the roof shall never leak and the chimneys shall 
never smoke, neither shall there be any draughts 
there. 

And instead of tapestries and gilding I will have 
sweet rose-patterned chintzes and fresh white paint, 
something that can take its tubbing bravely when- 
ever the need arises. Muslins that in their hours 
of ease shall draw fragrance from lavender strewn 
in the presses where they lie. And even though it's 
bad for me, I will have honey and clotted cream 
every morning on the table for breakfast. 

I will grow my own vegetables, and flout the 
mythical greengrocer who never calls. Peas, pota- 
toes, tomatoes, beans, lettuces, and — ^because I shall 
then be a personage and able to indulge openly in 
pleasures that, before arriving, are called vulgari- 
ties, and after, eccentricities — spring onions in 
abundance. 

There shall be great shady trees wearing feath- 
ery green petticoats, and spreading out kind, shelter- 
ing arms between you and the sun, yet not crowding 
their branches so thickly that you cannot see how 
gloriously blue the sky is. And the garden shall 
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have its beds outlined with clipped borders of sweet 
spicy thyme, while inside there will be rows of tall 
hollyhocks and foxgloves, clumps of violets and 
velvet- faced polyanthus and tender little pansies; 
ohl and bushes of golden laburnum and plumy 
lilac, and geraniums in pots on the casement ledges, 
and roses, thousands of roses, not the new-fangled 
kind, but old-fashioned, sedate ones. Great big 
stiff cabbage ones, shy moss ones, the bride with her 
face of snow and a lovely pink blush hidden in her 
heart, the crimson damask heavy and sweet and 
fragrant, and the seven sisters, thornless and vir- 
gin, all keeping house so purely and peacefully on 
one stem. 

And where the thyme does not grow I will have 
masses of many-coloured stocks, purple and white 
and mauve and pink; and herds of sweet clove- 
scented picotees swinging out of their pale bluey- 
green beds like a flock of butterflies; waxen hya- 
cinths and deep, rich glowing wall flowers, and all 
the most beautiful blossoms that were ever evolved 
by a master-mind to awaken man to the knowledge 
of his power. 

And I will walk out among these darlings with 
the dew lying over them like a gauzy network of 
diamonds, and watch them turning their faces to 
the sun, yielding up their wonders at the touch of 
his kiss, and making the whole world around a 
paradise by reason of their joyous giving. 

I suppose really it would be a horticultural ini- 
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possibility that they should all be growing and 
blowing at the same time, but it does not matter. 
There would be quite enough with half of them, 
to make you feel a king and a child and a conqueror 
and a god and a delirious idiot all rolled into one. 

I am not satisfied when I think that another 
summer is coming round, and I am still no nearer 
success than I was twelve months ago. And when 
success means those dear things I want so badly I 
am not only dissatisfied but angry at the loss of 
time in accomplishing my desires. 



I 



CHAPTER XXXVIII 

I don't think I have ever known what work 
really meant till this last two months. I don't, 
mean that I have never worked as hard, but I mean 
I have never got from it before what it has given 
me this time. 

We impecunious women almost always begin by 
attacking it in the same spirit. We either hate it, 
and shirk it by taking the first husband that offers 
himself, or else we accept it stoically as the inevita- 
ble and put the best face on it possible. 

But we don't like It. I suppose that is natural 
enough. The majority of women in our class do 
not work. And when you see those of your own 
world getting easily what you have to fight for you 
may not grumble, but you don't call yourself singu- 
larly blessed. If you are an ordinary, healthy kind 
of creature, who cannot find reason enough or 
courage enough to take the matter into your own 
hands and ring down the curtain definitely, you look 
about for the best way of carrying things on and 
prepare to settle down to it philosophically or un- 
philosophically according to the composition of you. 

That's what I did. What Marie got from Aunt 
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Julie by her beauty and extreme amiability and tact, 
inasmuch as she made herself so necessary that 
Aunt Julie could not do without her, I wrested from 
Fate by the teaching of infants. 

Heavens, what a martyrdom 1 And how peril- 
ously near being corpses those infants sometimes 
got! 

I can see them now sitting in a row before me, 
their pure eyes solemnly fixed in a gaze so cherubic 
and bland that you inwardly wept to think of such 
innocence having to be destroyed. 

Again I protest against the falsity of the state- 
ment that eyes are the windows of the soul. Those 
seven babes were seven serpents of subtlety and 
seven devils of torment. They set snares for my 
simplicity and digged pits for my ignorance. They 
were not content to propitiate with offerings as an 
ordinary grown-up child will do. That method 
they discovered at the outset to be ineffective, and 
quickly abandoned it for another that would bring 
me to my senses without delay. 

It is the custom of every child to endeavour to 
protect itself from the wrath to come by presenting 
flowers to the particular person who has the dealing 
out of the thunderbolts. At the same time the 
offering is supposed to purchase a certain amount 
of freedom of conduct, and the one who has paid 
the tribute is inclined to feel himself immune from 
criticism and to act upon that belief. 

It is a hoary, time-honoured trick, and I recog- 
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nized it as my own directly I saw it again. And I 
met it in exactly the same spirit as my tutors had 
met it, not allowing it in any way to warp my judg- 
ment. 

That was as disappointing to the seven as it had 
been to me, but where I had seen the futility of it, 
and had given up the struggle, they refined it and 
went on. The flowers were brought, but not ten- 
dered. They were clasped in hot tenacious little 
hands until, for the sake of the regulations, I had to 
order them to be put away. Then began a panto- 
mime. The one who carried the flowers, with the 
air of a submissive but unconquered sovereign, rose 
and mutely, tenderly laid them beneath the form. 
The eyes of the six were glued upon her full of ap- 
proval and understanding. To them she turned 
and said voicelessly, but with nods and becks and 
masonic signs, "She is angry because they have not 
been given her, and is persecuting me therefore. 
But she shall not have them till she has proved her- 
self worthy. I will keep them till the time of her 
authority is ended, and not then shall they be hers 
unless she has bought her right to them." And 
the six answered, "It is well. Let us break her 
spirit." Then, the matter ended, they crossed 
their legs, ducked their heads behind their slates, 
and worked with a conscious absorption, squinting 
at me every now and then over the wooden rims to 
see how I was taking it. 

How I got through those years I don't know. ' 
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In the summer, through the long blazing days, the 
children, made fractious by the' heat, droned out 
their lessons hour after hour till release came. The 
same virtue rewarded by the same praise, the same 
wickedness punished by the same discipline, the 
same fat fly knocking itself against the window- 
pane. In the winter there was never a day that 
some child hadn't a cold in its head. Those who 
were without handkerchiefs didn't use them, those 
who possessed them never stopped using them. 
Under such conditions I read the Idylls of the King 
from beginning to end, thieving the half-hours by 
giving the children slatefuls of writing to do, copies 
on one side and sums on the other. Then once in a 
weekly paper I came across something written by a 
girl I knew. It was a trifling experience that had 
happened to her, and not very well done. It set 
me thinking. Perhaps I might turn mine to some 
account. I wrote to Dulce. Dulce the misnamed, 
the limb of Satan; Dulce, who was bom into the 
world for the castigating and chastening of her fel- 
low-men; Dulce the abandoned, Dulce the absorb- 
ingly interesting. 

I sent it to a newspaper, enclosing stamped en- 
velope for its return. Then I went to the Marra- 
bles' to dinner and stayed the night. The MS. 
was home again before I was. I shut it up in my 
desk, wondering how I could be such a senseless 
idiot as to imagine any one would look at it. A 
month later I saw another paper by the same girl 
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with less to justify it than the last. I took Dulce 
out and sent her again. She came back, after a 
longer absence, with the same printed regrets, the 
only difference between the two journeys being that 
one man had dismissed her less promptly than the 
other. 

There was still a third asylum for her. I dog- 
gedly put her into a new envelope, enclosed a short 
note to the editor saying I would call for his de- 
cision in a week's time, and waited. 

At the end of the week I went without any up- 
liftings or hopes to get the MS. I presented my- 
self and inquired for it. It was in type, and would 
be out the following week. Had I any more ? 

Sometimes I have most entrancing dreams. I 
am flying through space touching nothing, yet full 
of confidence and fearing no fall. It was in that 
state I left the office and found my way home. 
There was no pavement under my feet, my body 
had no weight, and I was not conscious of any 
action. I was simply being propelled by some joy^ 
ous invigorating power. 

That was the beginning of the knowledge that 
work might also be pleasure. I was not the dull 
leaden pipe through which a force was to be con- 
veyed. I was the force itself. 

But being a woman, that can not always satisfy. 
While the flush of success is upon me I expand in 
the warmth of it. But when I see Maria beautiful 
as a woman should be, surrounded, enveloped and 
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shielded by the love of a dependable worshipping 
man, I feel there is nothing in being a woman un- 
less you can be it utterly. And even if you become 
famous and get all that fame has to give, the whole 
of it wouldn^t be worth the simple knowledge that 
one person needed you and you him. It's a great 
thing to be a queen in your own right, with a shin-' 
ing crown and people to clap their hands at your 
entry — if you want it. 

But there isn't much in it if you would rather 
be nobody, with an ordinary commonplace creature 
who stroked your head when it ached, and would be 
lost without you if his little finger happened to get 
ill. It's the small things in life that matter so 
much. 

Perhaps if I had been like Maria I should have 
said yes to the Man That Uncle John Nursed and 
been a very decent wife to him, but I learnt then, 
much as I wanted all he offered, I would rather go 
on being lonely than take all and give nothing. It 
would make a life just as empty of joy as giving 
all and getting nothing. 

It made the value of work appeal to me. It 
was a way of gaining freedom. If I were in time 
able to keep myself, I at least would not need to 
marry a man in self-defence. That seemed a step 
in the right direction and an advancement in moral- 
ity. I went on, working sometimes with pleasure, 
sometimes as a duty, sometimes not at all. Then 
it came that I needed comfort, and I turned to it as 
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something that would help me, something that 
would make me not think of things that hurt. And 
although I am not able to forget altogether it gives 
me a refuge, and in these last two months I have 
grown to feel the joy of work simply for its own 
sake, the pride of creation, the wonder of having 
made something that did not exist before. 

It seems to me that it would be so much better 
if all women were brought up not necessarily to be 
independent, but to be able to be independent. As 
it is there are not enough men numerically to go 
round, and even those who could be distributed are 
not all worth distributing. If there were a relia- 
ble man for every woman, well and good; let us all 
be housewives and make a fine art of our profession. 
But there is not, and though it may be a regrettable 
truth that spinning is an almost extinct art among 
gentlewomen, yet these same gentlewomen do not 
sit down and die of declines as frequently as they 
used, nor are they content to be put aside and called 
old maids at twenty-five without entering a fairly 
vigorous protest. 

There is a lot to be said in favour of our emanci- 
pation, even though extremists go near wrecking 
the cause by dressing it in uncomely petticoats and 
shouting its importance in unpleasant tones. When 
I have more time, more money, and less shyness on 
platforms, I shall be an avowed woman's righter, 
but will take care that I am well coiffed and my 
hat suits me before I open my mouth in public. 



CHAPTER XXXIX 

It is the last week in June, and I am about to 
take a fortnight's pure, untrammelled holiday, 
serene in the knowledge that three months* dogged 
attention to duty has earned me the unquestionable 
right to loaf. 

I let the flat, retired to a quiet spot In the coun- 
try, and allowed nothing to tempt me. When I 
had nearly finished, a letter came from The Oldest 
Man. He said — 

"Dear Princess, 

"When the scheme of creation was being 
mapped out, a certain section of alleged representa- 
tives of humanity were sub-scheduled *for experi- 
mental purposes.* 

"On these, since the beginning of things, every 

conceivable form of annoyance was practised, not 

out of a sheer spirit of devilry on the part of the 

Creator, but simply in order to see how far it was 

possible to go without absolutely separating the 

life-fluid from the body. 

"It's really the same as what is done on a smaller 
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scale in Gower Street, where terriers and cats are 
tied down and cut to pieces to see how they look 
inside. 

**Now this is all very beautiful, but I put it to 
you who know everything — ^Why should I be one 
of the experimentees ? 

**I would much rather grow roses, and keep a 
sun-dial clean in the middle of an old garden. 
Here I am to some extent an industrious workman, 
and until a few years ago able-bodied*. Would it 
not be much better-bred on the part of Providence 
to be nice to me ? As it is I am well on my way to 
incipient lunacy. 

"I fancy I might rally a little if you came up to 
town and comforted me. Have you not yet finished 
the Book? Incidentally my uncle died with great 
eclat the other day. 

"Yours, 

"W. M. D." 

"There are those who might say that I am no 
longer on my way towards incipient lunacy." 

It was rather a temptation. Within sight of 
the end, I was beginning to be desperately tired of 
the book, and it would be very refreshing to go up 
for a day or two, see familiar faces, and get some- 
thing decent to eat. The Youngest Man had also 
written to ask when I was coming back to life again, 
and Cjmthia's many letters spoke of delirious joys I 
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was prodigally sacrificing. Just two or three little 
days, and then back to it with renewed vigour. 

For a wonder experience taught me. I knew 
if I promised myself two or three days I would take 
a week. And a week in town would mean two 
more in the country, picking up the loose ends and 
knitting them together again. I turned my back 
resolutely and stuck to it. 

But it seemed as if, out of pure cussedness, noth- 
ing would come. I sat day after day with the 
paper before me trying to bite thoughts out of the 
end of my pencil. Some days I would get noth- 
ing; others perhaps twenty lines would be the re- 
sult of six hours' dogged persistence. But the lines 
went on accumulating, and at last I knew that the 
way I had walked in darkness was really the road 
home. Suddenly the light broke and I was stand- 
ing with my hand upon the latch. It is very odd, 
that. You go on almost stupidly, thinldng you are 
working to no purpose and to no end, and without 
warning the fog lifts, and you see that things have 
all the while been shaping themselves. 

As I wrote the last word of the last chapter and 
made the final stroke underneath, a wonderful feel- 
ing came over me. It was as if I had suddenly but 
calmly and quietly established my indisputable right 
to a foothold upon the Universe. I had come into 
my own, and whatever else I might lose later, that 
could never be taken away. I had made something 
as well as I knew how. I had painted the thing as 
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I saw It, and even if it were a poor view it was an 
honest one, and not clipped or falsified for the sake 
of getting a market. The knowledge of that 
would increase the joy of it as a success, and soften 
the disappointment of it as a failure. 

I was very, very happy. 

Then I stuffed everything into my trunk and 
raced up to London. It was nice to get back. Al- 
though I love the country so, I could not do without 
the town. I was born in it, and will always hark 
back to the roar of the traffic and the smell of the 
pavements. 

It is cruel if you are tied to it year in and year 
out, but it does call to the cockney, and I am a cock- 
ney of the colonies. I feel the tremendousness of 
its vitality, the fascination of its activity. I sup- 
pose it really is that I love life so that I need every 
phase of it, for after all one side is just as necessary 
as the other. 

I took the book to be typed, went and saw the 
flat which was vacant again, and lunched with 
Tony, who had just come back from Ireland. 

The people I was going to stay with are rela- 
tives of his, and it was through him I knew them. 
I told him all about the book; we arranged to go 
down together to the Newtons' that day week, and 
then I went home to Agnes' to rummage among the 
silks and laces in my glory box, and reorganize my 
wardrobe. 



CHAPTER XL 

Tony and I met at Paddington. He had gone 
a few days earlier to Taplow, but came up in his 
nice thoughtful way so that I might have some one 
to look after me. 

Of course I only caught the train by the skin of 
my teeth, and poor Tony had to rush round fran- 
tically to get everything in as the whistle was blow- 
ing, but he is a dear, sweet-tempered thing, and 
couldn't be angry if he tried. 

"Your little peculiarities still cling to you, I 
see," he said, flinging himself into a comer of the 
carriage and mopping his brow, while the train 
slipped away from the platform. 

"You mean about catching trains?" 

He nodded. "Well, yes, I suppose you're within 
your rights in calling it that, but only just. You 
do cut it a bit fine, you know, Betty. At home, if 
you didn't miss it you only just got it by hanging on 
to the guard's van and transferring at the next sta- 
tion." 

"In the days of my obscurity," I said, "that was 
counted unto me as a vice, but when I become fa- 
mous, it, along with my passion for spring onions, 
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will be paragraphed in every society paper to my 
unquenchable glory. No genuine success is ever 
normal. If he can keep his appointments up to 
time, he in all probability doesn't wash himself, and 
if he both washes himself and keeps his appoint- 
ments, he turns up in such clothes that you wish he 
hadn't come at all. Don't grumble, Tony. Who 
is at the Newtons' ?" 

"There's a Mrs. Carlton Smyth and her daugh- 
ter Muriel," said Tony, enumerating, "a pretty 
little girl with nothing much to say for herself; 
Captain and Mrs. Carruthers, Miss Beatrice Fer- 
rars, a ripper, a chap called Vereker, an honourable 
with pots of money, who is beloved of Mamma 
Carlton Smyth for Miss Muriel's sake, and who 
has eyes for no one but Miss Ferrars, and yourself, 
and myself. Miss Ferrars' cousin, a man, is com- 
ing down later in the week." 

I think, if I had known, I would have refused 
the invitation. But I had not seen the Youngest 
Man for some weeks. He had called twice, but 
each time I was out, and although it hurt not to see 
him, I did not write because it would have hurt 
more to have had him near me. In my heart I felt 
a fierce resentment of this woman who seemed to 
have so much. Money, beauty, a tremendous 
power of attraction, and — ^well, it couldn't be 
helped now. I was nearly there and must go 
through with it. But that I should have to sit by 
and see him caring for her 1— -she who seemed to 
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have so many lovers. I, who only wanted one, I 
hated her. 

Tony's voice awoke me. 

*'You are very quiet all at once, Betty. What's 
the matter?" 

I laughed. "I will tell you the reason. There 
are at least two acknowledged beauties in the party. 
You know how I dislike a woman who reminds 
every one of my imperfections." 

**Don't you worry," he said comfortingly. "You 
may not be beautiful, but I'll back you to hold your 
own with any woman that is, and score well in the 
end." Tony is very loyal, even though a love of 
truth may prevent him saying the things one wants 
him to. 

There was a dog-cart at the station. We got 
into it and drove to the house. It is an old rambling 
place covered with ivy, and lying right along the 
river just outside the lock. 

A maid took me to my room, and when I had 
washed my hands and readjusted my curls, I went 
down into the hall, where Tony was waiting for 
me. 

"You don't dawdle before your looking-glass," 
he said approvingly. "Let us find them; they're at 
tea on the lawn." 

We walked out through the French windows of 
the drawing-room to a shady comer of the garden, 
where a group of people were gathered about the 
tea-table. Mrs. Newton rose and came towards 
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us. She was a big, placid-looking woman of forty, 
who was very happy herself and seemed to want 
every one else to be the same. 

"Well, Betty, dear," she said, kissing me heartily 
on both cheeks, "I am glad to see you* Has Tony 
looked after you well ? Come and sit down beside 
me while Potter brings some fresh tea, and tell me 
all the clever things you have been doing." 

"This is a young person who is going to be fa- 
mous some day," she went on, introducing me all 
round. "She is writing a book, and unless you are 
very good and deferential to her she'll put you all 
into it, won't you, dear?" 

"I can't very well this time," I said, "because it's 
already finished. But if you will promise to be 
very bad, I could do another and give you one all 
to yourselves. Mrs. Newton, I don't think it's 
cricket to begin by setting every one against me." 

She smiled placidly and patted my hand. Muriel 
Carlton Smyth looked at me inquisitively, and there 
was a slight hostility in Mrs. Carlton Smyth's face, 
and a protesting jingle among her bangles, as she 
turned to her daughter. 

"Muriel, darling, move your chair out of the 
sun. I am so afraid of her freckling," she said in 
a voice that was an appeal to every one to look for 
the improbability. 

We all looked. There was not a trace or a 
shadow of a blemish upon the dazzling freshness 
of Miss Carlton Smyth's skin. 
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"There is no need to worry," said Mrs. Newton 
in her kindly, sincere way. "Muriel is beautifully 
fair, and It is a fairness that doesn^t freckle." 

"Muriel is lovely," murmured Mrs. Carruthers 
sentimentally, "she is like a flower," and Captain 
Carruthers, although he said nothing, looked gen- 
uine and open admiration, as indeed he might, for 
her colouring was very exquisite. 

Mrs. Carlton Smyth sighed contentedly. She 
had got the limelight back to her darling, and was 
satisfied. Tony looked over at me with an inno- 
cent face, but there was a glance tucked away in 
the comer of his eye that showed he missed very 
little. He is more by way of being one of the chil- 
dren of this world than a child of light when it 
comes to being wise in his generation. 

They went on talking while Tony and I were 
having our tea, and I had a good look at them. 
Besides Mrs. Newton and Tony and me there were 
only Captain and Mrs. Carruthers, and Mrs. Carl- 
ton Smyth and Muriel. Captain Carruthers looked 
rather nice, a well-knit man with a close-cut straw- 
coloured moustache and cold blue eyes that lit up 
with a rather boyish amusement as he talked. His 
wife, a dainty little Dresden figure, with dark hair 
that curled babyishly at her neckj sat in her chair 
as if it were a throne, and looked down upon things 
around with the supreme air of an assured but lan- 
guid little queen. 

Her beauty in its own way was so indisputable 
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that she could afford to praise the rosebud fresh- 
ness of Muriel Carlton Smyth without stint. Mrs. 
Carlton Smith, I should say, was herself and the 
late Mr. Carlton Smyth as well. She was a strik- 
ing looking dark woman, with a determined mouth, 
who dressed beautifully, and accentuated the hard- 
ness of her face by the style in which she did her 
hair. She wore it piled very high on top of her 
head and in a close fringe straight across her brow. 
She was very gracious to Tony. He was an emi- 
nently presentable boy, and his fortune would be 
quite large enough to comfort any mother for the 
loss of a greater one. 

We sat talking under the trees as the shadows 
lengthened over the smooth green lawns. It was 
so calm and peaceful that the quietness was like 
something that took you up in its arms and nursed 
you. 

There were voices on the tow-path on the other 
side of the hedge. The little gate into the garden 
opened, and a girl and a man came slowly across 
the grass towards us. It was Mr. Vereker and 
Miss Ferrars. 

Somehow the resentment and bitterness died 
down in my heart as I looked into her face. She 
had the same clear, honest eyes, the same steadfast 
expression that had made the Youngest Man dear 
to me before I cared in any other way. Whatever 
battle she fought I felt would be fought fair, and 
the odds were too much on her side for me even to 
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dream of a conflict. Besides that, I don't think I 
could fight for a man no matter how I cared. The 
man I want must know that he wants me, not allow 
himself to be wrangled for and carried off by 
whichever competitor happens to be the stronger. 
I could love a man knowing he was weak — the 
mother that is in most of us would see to that. I 
might, having once possessed him, struggle and 
strive and strain to hold him. But in the first place 
he would have to come of his own accord, and not 
be cajoled or dragged to the banquet. 

And as I looked at her I knew that the lovers 
this woman had would be hers in her own right, 
and not angled for or stolen from other women. 

She came forward with her hand outstretched 
and a smile of recognition in her eyes as Mrs. New- 
ton introduced us. 

**Why, you must be the Miss Beresford my 
cousin Christian knows,'' she said. '*I have been 
quite curious to meet you, because he once said we 
were rather the same sort of people, and ever since 
then I have wanted to see what I am really like." 
She turned to Mrs. Newton with a charming im- 
pulsive gesture. "Isn't it nice, Lucy? Kit and 
Miss Beresford know one another quite well." 

Mrs. Newton looked surprised and pleased. 

"I am glad of that," she said to me. "We are 
expecting him here soon." 

"Tony told me so in the train," I answered. "It 
will be nice to meet him again." 
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Then the conversation became general once 
more, and we all sat talking till it was time to go 
and dress. 

At dinner it was apparent to me what a favourite 
Beatrice Ferrars was with both Mrs. Newton and 
her husband. 

Mr. Newton would break off in the middle of 
a conversation every now and then and say, "What 
do you think, Trix?" as if he wanted to draw her 
into the argument. And I noticed that what she 
said was generally worth something. Sometimes 
it was only a jesting retort, but never a meaningless 
one. She was almost beautiful, with lots of wavy 
brown hair, a straight nose, and a rather large but 
beautifully-curved mouth, and her spirits seemed to 
be unbounded. But sometimes when she was silent 
I noticed a sad look creep unconsciously over her 
face, and I wondered if it were a sadness that was 
bom in it like Maria's, or if she who seemed so 
splendid and triumphant had really known what it 
was to sorrow for anything. 

After dinner, when they were settling who should 
play bridge and who wouldn't, she came over and 
sat beside me on the couch. 

"I am coming to talk to you," she said, "if I 
may." 

I moved up to make room for her. 

"Please do," I said; "but aren't you a bridge 
player?" 

"As a matter of fact I love it," she said, "but 
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just at present I am busy over a task that is to es- 
tablish my right to be called a person who can.'* 

"Who can what?" I asked. 

**Who can work, who can persevere, who can 
finish.*' She pulled out a piece of canvas with a 
tangle of wool and silks. "I am proving it by 
making a waistcoat for Kit, because he says that 
although I am very good for short distances I have 
no staying power, and my vanity is wounded. If 
you ever start on a waistcoat you know in a very 
short time what your weaknesses are. Have you 
ever made one ?" She was working industriously. 

"Once," I said. "It was to be a secret present 
for Tony, but he's never had it yet, because when I 
had just about finished the second half I found I 
had done both pieces for the same side, and it was 
such a blow that I hadn't the strength to begin all 
over again." 

She threw back her head and laughed. 

"There is nothing like a common sorrow for 
drawing people together," she said. "I feel that 
already I have known you a lifetime, for this is also 
my third side." 

"Beatrice, won't you really take a hand?" called 
Mrs. Newton from the bridge-table, and Mr. 
Vereker looked over appealingly, but Beatrice 
shook her head. 

"No, thank you," she said, "I must get on with 
my work, and Miss Beresford and I are busy dis- 
covering ourselves." 
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Secretly I think she refused because of Mr. 
Vereker. Tony said he simply shadowed her, and 
although she seemed to like him, it was only in a 
friendly sort of way that did not make her indiffer- 
ent to the feelings of Mrs. Carlton Smyth and 
Muriel. But I could see, by the expressions of 
both mother and daughter, that they looked upon 
her as a person who laid herself out for conquest 
and deliberately set her plans for the ensnaring of 
her victims. If they had only the sense to look 
dispassionately — and get a wrinkle — ^they might 
have seen that she did it really through not caring 
at alL 



CHAPTER XLI 

It was a hot afternoon about a week after I ar- 
rived. Mr. Newton and Captain Carruthers were 
out golfing. Tony had gone by himself In the 
canoe to Maidenhead, and Mrs. Carlton Smyth, 
Muriel, Mrs. Carruthers and I were sitting in the 
cool drawing-room that overlooked the garden, 
waiting for tea. 

In the shade of the trees at the far end of the 
lawn Beatrice Ferrars was lying in a gay-tasselled 
hammock, while beside her Mr. Vereker stood 
alternately digging and mopping his brow. 

Mrs. Carlton Smyth looked like Queen Eliza- 
beth on one of her bad days. Her mouth was nipped 
together tightly, and thunder sat on her brow. 
Mrs. Newton being out of the room, she seized the 
opportunity, during the temporary absence of her 
hostess, of saying candidly and frankly what she 
thought of the girl in the hammock. 

In extenuation let it be said that her own daugh- 
ter Muriel, who should have been helping the Hon- 
ourable Richard Vereker, with twenty thousand a 
year of his own, to dig, was sitting with one eye 
upon the Lady's Pictorial and the other on that 
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particular part of the landscape that was causing 
the maternal blood to boil. 

But it was only chance on one side and devotion 
on the other that had produced the existing state of 
affairs. Miss Feirrars and I had been sitting to- 
gether talking quietly when Mr. Vereker sauntered 
across the lawn and announced his intention of 
taking exercise. He had taken off his coat, and 
seized upon a spade that stood propped up against 
a tree. He began by doing it because it would 
give him the excuse to stay near her. Then I think 
he got interested in it for its own sake. But there 
was no earthly reason why she should turn herself 
out of a comfortable hammock and go somewhere 
she didn't want to simply because he preferred 
working near her to dallying beside Muriel. 

"Beatrice Ferrars is an incorrigible coquette, and 
that boy is a silly young fool," said Mrs. Carlton 
Smyth in an outraged voice. "I wonder Lucy has 
patience with her." 

Pretty Mrs. Carruthers, whose reputation as a 
peace-destroying though blameless matron was be- 
ing seriously menaced, felt that to say a few words 
would relieve her own overcharged heart. 

"Poor girl," she said compassionately, "she was 
treated very badly about eight or nine years ago, 
wasn't she ? I dare say now that her marriageable 
years are numbered she feels she must make the 
most of them." Mrs. Carruthers was married at 
eighteen, and saw that you didn't forget it. 
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''I should think she could have married pretty 
often since then/* I said. '*She is very good-look- 
ing, and seems to be tremendously popular." I 
knew I wasn't exactly throwing oil on the troubled 
waters, but it wouldn't have been fair to do it. 

Mrs. Carlton Smyth shrugged her shoulders con- 
temptuously. 

'*It is easy enough to be in the front if you insist 
upon putting yourself there. I should be sorry for 
a daughter of mine to make herself conspicuous in 
the same way." 

I glanced at Muriel Carlton Smyth. She wasi 
beginning to enjoy herself. It must be comfort- 
ing to have a mamma who calls other people's suc- 
cesses vulgarities and your failures innate delicacy. 

'*It was Captain Ashburton she was engaged to, 
wasn't it?" asked Mrs. Carruthers. "I remember 
hearing my mother speak of it, but I was only a 
school-girl at the time." 

"Yes, he was Captain then; it must have been 
nine years ago. He is Colonel now." 

"What was it that really happened?" asked Mrs. 
Carruthers again, and Muriel laid down her paper 
and fixed an interested eye upon her mother. 

"She met him at the Newtons'. They were both 
staying in the house together. A little while after 
they were engaged he was ordered out to India. 
While he was there the usual thing happened. 
Some woman — ^married, of course — ^tied him to her 
chariot-wheels so successfully that he lost his appe- 
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tite for youthful simplicity and wrote to tell Miss 
Beatrice of the change, and to give her the satisfac- 
tion of breaking it off." 

Mrs. Carruthers sighed sympathetically. "Poor 
thing, it was very sad for her. Do you think she 
has any real chance with Dick Vereker?" 

"She has this much in her favour," said Mrs. 
Carlton Smyth grimly, "she is quite four years his 
senior. That always seems to tell with a very 
young man." 

"He is twenty-five," said Muriel, reckoning.- 
"Then she must be twenty-nine," and she turned 
up her nose. 

Beatrice came in through the French windows 
fanning herself with her hat. "It is very hot in 
the sun," she said, sinking down into a big chintz- 
covered chair. "And who is twenty-nine? May 
I know?" 

No real baby ever looked so young or as inno- 
cent as Mrs. Carruthers did at that moment. She 
absolutely cooed. 

"How funny that you should come in just as we 
were talking of you." 

Beatrice stopped fanning herself and sat up 
straight. 

"Do I look twenty-nine?" she asked slowly. 

"Yes, dear," said Mrs. Carruthers. 

"Yes," said Mrs. Carlton Smyth. 

"Yes, quite," said Muriel, lashed into exaspera- 
tion by the sight of the Honourable Richard, who 
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had left off digging and was lying on his back in 
the hammock, with his hat tilted over his eyes, man- 
ifesting no immediate desire to join the party in the 
drawing-room. 

There was every excuse, not so much in what 
was said, but the way in which it was said, for 
Miss Beatrice Ferrars to be honestly hurt. It was 
not her fault that Richard Vereker preferred her 
to any one else. I had often seen her do little kind 
things to bring Muriel forward, drawing her into 
the conversation and taking her on the river, when 
Mr. Vereker had evidently intended that there 
should only be one in the punt beside himself. It 
might be quite true that she didn't want a monopoly 
of him, but it was also true that Muriel was not 
in herself a very companionable person, and might 
be relied upon to be a jarring note in any party that 
was a small one. She was too young to have much 
to talk about, and too self-centred to be interested 
in anything that did not concern her personally. 

For one moment Beatrice dropped her eyes, but 
when she looked up again her face was perfectly 
serene. 

She got up, walked lazily to a long glass and 
studied herself carefully. Then she went back to 
her chair as if quite satisfied. 

"At last I have had justice done me," she said, 
"and more than justice. I shall be thirty-one to- 
morrow." 

The door opened and Mrs. Newton came in, fol- 
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lowed by the maid with the tea-tray. She looked 
round the room. "We are a very small party," 
she said. "Where are Tony and Mr. Vereker?" 

"Tony took the canoe to Maidenhead after 
lunch," I volunteered. "He ought to be in soon." 

"And Mr. Vereker, did he go too?" 

Beatrice turned from the tea-table and pointed 
out of the window. 

"He has been digging up your garden," she said. 
"He seems to be under the impression that he will 
get that oak out before dinner, and asked if he 
might have his tea in the hammock so that he 
needn't waste time by stopping to wash his hands." 

To say that Mrs. Carlton Smyth snorted was to 
understate a simple, homely fact. 

"He is suddenly and unusually Industrious," she 
said shortly. 

"I think he must have got a fright about his 
figure," replied Beatrice calmly. Then she turned 
to Mrs. Newton. "Lucy, it is my thirty-first birth- 
day to-morrow. May I have a cake with my name 
on it?" 

"Yes, dear, if you like." 

"And may I choose what we have for dinner?" 

"Beatrice, will you never grow up?" 

"But may I?" 

"Yes, of course." 

"Well, I want stuffed turkey trimmed with 
sausages and a double lot of bread sauce." She 
carefully furnished the plate of the spurious gar- 
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dener and went on. "All my life I have never been 
able to get enough bread sauce. And little new 
potatoes and " 

Mrs. Newton put her fingers in her cars. "If 
you don't go away with that tea at once and stop 
talking nonsense you shall have dry bread up in 
your room." 

Beatrice picked up the cup and saucer and plate 
and went out. "I will take this and come back to 
discuss it with you," she said. 

"It is rather absurd of a person of her age to put 
on those youthful airs," said Mrs. Carlton Smyth, 
helping herself to sugar. 

Mrs. Newton looked out affectionately across the 
garden. "That is the beauty of Beatrice," she said. 
"She never puts on anything. It is as natural for 
her to say and do the things she does as it is for me 
to feel the heat or to love Tom. And she will be 
just the same in forty years if she lives, and in her 
it won't seem odd even then. She has an eternal 
freshness that nothing seems to wither." 

Here a maid entered, bringing a telegram. 

Mrs. Newton opened it. She gave an exclama- 
tion of surprise. 

"It is from Colonel Ashburton. He Is back 
from India, and is motoring down to-night for 
dinner." Then she looked troubled, and glanced 
involuntarily out of the window again. She was 
so absorbed in her thoughts that she didn't notice 
the faces of the others in the room. But I did. 



CHAPTER XLII 

I THI^K it must be that Miss Ferrars cares more 
for the Youngest Man than for any one. 

The night that Colonel Ashburton arrived she 
came into the room and greeted him quite simply, 
and without a trace of embarrassment, even though 
she must have known that the eyes of every one 
were secretly upon her. 

Of course you don't, unless you are very young 
or have very little control, carry your heart in your 
face when you know that people are on the alert for 
you to betray yourself, but there are moments when 
the mask — -if it is a mask — drops ever so slightly, 
and I, who was longing to see it fall, would have 
known before any one else if it had. It was not 
vicious curiosity that made me watch every expres- 
sion of her face, and listen for the shades in her 
voice when she spoke to or of Colonel Ashburton. 
It was as if I were waiting for a reprieve that only 
she could give. 

As for him, he did not keep his secret so well. 
I was sitting in a chair behind the piano, a little 
way away from the others, and when she walked 
in with the lazy grace that always seems so at 
variance with the vivacity of her speech, and 
stopped before him holding out her hand, speaking 
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as if they might have been friends who had only 
parted yesterday, I noticed a nervous movement of 
his hand and a momentary rigidity in his manner. 
He was himself again very quickly, but all the way 
he was not so unconscious of her presence as she 
was of his. She looked very handsome, and to my 
mind was easily before any woman in the room. 
She wore a soft traily gown of white crepe, a mas- 
terpiece of complicated simplicity, and her hair was 
dressed low on her neck. She didn't have any 
jewels except a large emerald slung on a slender 
chain round her throat, but the intensity of its 
colour made her skin look like fine ivory. 

The next day the Youngest Man came. He 
was just his dear honest self, and seemed unfeign- 
edly glad to see me, but although I laughed and 
jested with him as usual, I went oflF on the river 
with Tony as soon as I could, because somehow 
now that he was here I felt I must shut my eyes 
and put my fingers in my ears, and run away before 
I saw what I was so afraid to see. I don't wonder 
at his caring for her, because she is so splendid-look- 
ing, and such a good companion as well, and I don't 
see how she could really care for any one but the 
Youngest Man anyway. But it makes me feel as 
if I were a little child that had hurt itself, and 
wanted its mother very badly, but knew it hadn't 
got one. 

And — I suppose because we were young together 
— ^Tony gets the nearest to being the mother I want. 



CHAPTER XLIII 

"You're very quiet," said Tony; "what are you 
thinking of?" We were in a backwater, with the 
punt tied up to a stump on the bank. Tony was 
lying beside me, with his hat pulled over his face 
and his knees up. The elephant was leaning over 
the side. 

"I'm betendin'," I answered, without moving 
my eyes from the jagged edge of the bank. 

"What's the game?" he asked lazily. 

"It's no use telling you, you're asleep." 

"No, I'm not." 

"You wouldn't be interested." 

"Yes, I would." 

"Well, you oughtn't to be. You're too old." 

"What about you? You're six months older," 
returned Tony cheerfully. 

"That's different. I'm a woman, and it's our 
business to pretend." 

"Never mind," he said coaxingly. "Tell me 
like a dear, Betty. I remember yours always used 
to be the best of the lot when we were little. 
I'd like to do it again." 

"Well, ordinary people would think this was a 
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silly little backwater of an English river, wouldn't 
they?" 

"It's a mistake that is commonly made," assert- 
ed Tony. 

"I know. But they're quite wrong. Shall I tell 
you what it is ?" I lowered my voice to a whisper. 

"What?" he asked breathlessly. 

"It's the Nile." A rat came out of one of the 
holes in the bank and scurried into the water. 
"Hist 1 did you see that hippopotamus rush out of 
its cave and plunge into the papyrus beds ?" 

"I don't want to carp," said Tony doubtfully, 
"but the banks of the Nile are flat, and are you 
quite sure that papyruses have beds ?" 

"The banks of my Nile are not flat as you can see 
for yourself, and my papyruses have beds, very 
comfortable beds, and roomy enough to accommo- 
date any hippopotamus that may be feeling like it. 
Don't interrupt unless you are going to help." 

"Sorry," he said, straightening out his legs and 
crossing his feet comfortably. "Go on." 

"Along those banks I am walking with my 
maidens." 

"Who are you?" 

"I am Pharaoh's daughter, all glorious within, 
and about the size of a wax vesta." 

"Make it a hair-pin," he begged, "it's easier to 
see. And what am I ?" 

"You are not there." 

"Oh, yes I am, though." 
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**rm sorry, but you can't be," 

**Whynot?" 

^'Because she is going to bathe." 

"Make me an Egyptian gentleman who Is sweet 
on her, and is always following her about." 

"You would be no gentleman if you followed 
her to the baths. I'm really very sorry, buit there 
is no place for you." 

"Then the story doesn't go on," said Tony 
firmly. 

"Don't be so childish," I said. "You can see it 
is not my fault." 

"Make a place for me, if there isn't one," he 
insisted. "It speaks badly for your future as a 
writer if you can't overcome a little difficulty like 
that." 

I thought for a while. Then I said, "Will you 
be content with whatever I give you?" 

"Yes," he replied. 

"You're just like Esau," I said scornfully. 

He recrossed his legs. "What's the matter 
with Esau?" he asked. 

"He parted with his birthright for a mess of 
pottage. I might make you a toad, or a cow, or a 
sandfly for all you know." 

"I don't care what you make me as long as you 
give me eyes to see, and ears to hear with." 

"Well, Pharaoh's daughter — at least — I-r-am 
having tea on the beach that day. The chief butler 
has packed the tea-basket and sent it on before. 
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After it has gone he remembers he has forgotten 
to put in the milk, so he pours some into a can, 
calls one of the Nubian slaves, and tells him to go 
after them with it as quickly as he can." I broke 
off and waited. 

"Yes," prompted Tony. 

"That is you." 

"WeU?" 

"You don't seem to understand." 

"What?" said Tony again. He was very ex- 
asperating. 

"It was not a high-up Nubian. It was quite an 
inferior one, about a ninth-rate one, and he had to 
carry it in a can without a lid, and to run all the 
way, beside being spoken to rudely by the butler." 

Tony lifted his hat from his face for a moment. 
"Did he get there in time ?" he asked. 

"Yes— Yes." 

"Well, what is there for you to grumble at?" he 
said, dropping his hat into its place again. "Get 
on, Betty, you're rather slow for a professional, and 
it's interesting." 

I went on : "I am walking along by the edge 
when all at once I see something odd in the rushes. 
Look through there, can't you see it?" I pointed to 
a clump of reeds. 

Tony sat up and peered in the direction of my 
finger. 

"Yes, I see it," he said intently. "It's about the 
size of an almond, and looks like a basket^ 
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"That's it. I am frightfully interested — those 
who are jealous of me call it curious — about any- 
thing I can't see the inside of, and I am just going 
to step into the water to get it, when one of my 
maidens interferes and says — *Do be careful, my 
lady, you will get your feet wet, my lady, and you 
know how easily you catch cold, my lady." 

"But you said she had just had her bath. Why 
should she catch cold if she wet her feet again?" 

"You ought to study a Handbook to Health for 
your own safety. Any baby knows that although 
it doesn't hurt you to have a bath, you can go right 
out if you get your feet wet. I would like to marry 
a lord, Tony." 

"There's lots as has done it with less to recom- 
mend 'em than you have, my girl," he said heartily. 
"Stick at it if you're keen for it; it's dogged as does 
it. But why?" 

"To hear myself being called *my lady' all day 
and every day. It would be like long, comforting 
drinks of peppermint cordial. It would be so 
warm and exhilarating." 

"You never can tell. Did you listen to your 
maiden?" 

"Yes, I draw back and say, *Girl, thou speakest 
wisely, go thou and bring the basket.' Then she 
brings it to me, and I look inside and see the lovely 
little Moses lying there asleep. Oh, he is a darling, 
with the sweetest smile on his face " 

"If you are only the size of a hair-pin, and he is 
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in proportion, there wouldn^t be room for a smile. 
His iace wouldn't be much bigger than a full stop." 

1 hat was true. 

^Xet's make us all bigger," I suggested. 

"If we are as big as fish-knives," said Tony, rap- 
idly calculating, ''he could have quite a tidy smile. 
Shall it be fish-knives?" 

'Tes," I said. 

He heaved a sigh of relief. '"That's better," 
he said. "I feel a lot more comfortable as a fish- 
knife than as a hair-pin, but as a ninth-rate eunuch 
who had to carry lidless milk-cans and be insulted 
by the butler, I didn't quite see how I dare agitate 
for a rise. Everything settles itself if you are only 
content to wait." 

"Well, he is just a darling. He's got a lovely 
olive skin, and a dark little head with tiny black 
curls, not curls all over — it's more like down, ex- 
cept just round his brow, where it has got damp 
and twisted into those moist little loops a baby has 
after it has been to sleep. Oh, and he has his 
thumb in his mouth 1 Isn't he sweet I" 

"A regular little ripper," said Tony enthusi- 
astically. 

"The handmaiden stoops down and picks him 
up. He howls; she isn't quite used to handling 
his kind, and naturally when she joggles him, he 
resents it. I know that's true because in the orig- 
inal it says, *and the babe wept,' '^ 
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Tony gave a squeak. "Like that," he said. I 
looked at him admiringly. 

''You are rather a fine realist," I said. 

He acknowledged the tribute with a conscious 
dignity, and I went on : 

''Just as I take him, another of the maidens 
comes forward and says, 'If you don't come and 
drink your tea now, my lady, it will be all stewed 
up to nothink, my lady.' " 

"I suppose I am pouring it out and handing it 
round?" said Tony. 

"No, indeed you're not. You are hiding in the 
papyruses lest I shall become aware of your un- 
worthy presence and be unable to enjoy my tea be- 
cause of it." 

"You do rub it in, Betty," he grumbled. 
"Couldn't you send a couple of handmaidens to 
play Moses with me? It's rather stuffy in the 
papyruses alone." 

"You brought it all upon yourself. I told you 
what you would have to put up with if you insisted 
upon coming. Well, we all go to tea, but I am so 
taken up with Moses that I simply can't eat a bite." 

"Hooray!" said Tony spitefully. 

"I don't want to, even though there are Swiss 
milk sandwiches, and jam-roll for tea. I am so 
enraptured that I can't do anything but look, and 
look, and look at him. And you don't wonder, do 
you, because he is so adorable ?" 
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'*I can't see him," he answered In an obdurate 
voice. "The papyruses are in the way." 

"No, at first you can't, but after a while I notice 
the rushes waggle and I say, * Who is yonder ?' and 
they say, 'Please, my lady, it's the very inferior 
slave that brought the milk, and he's hiding so as 
not to take your appetite by the sight of his un- 
worthiness,' and I, with my whole nature softened 
and beautified through love of what lies in my lap, 
say, 'Lo ! It had already departed ; bid the wretch 
come up and stay his miserable body with the 
crumbs left of the feast.' There isn't much left be- 
sides crumbs, because the maidens are fairly hefty 
ones — and he comes up, but he's so terrified that 
he spills half his tea down his shirt-front and " 

Tony rose in the majesty of his wrath. "I've 
stood a lot," he said, "and I'm prepared, knowing 
you, to stand a lot more, but I'll be shot if I let you 
make me the sort of bounder who slobbers his tea, 
without a protest. Choose now. Either I come 
up and paralyze you with the exquisiteness of my 
table manners, or else, when I have finished making 
maps on my shirt-front, I cut you and the brat to 
pieces with my clasp-knife." 

I looked at him out of the tail of my eye, to see 
how much further I could go. By the set of his 
shoulders this was evidently a halting-place. 

"Don't say brat, Tony," I pleaded. 

"Brat," said Tony inflexibly, "small b-r-a-t, 
brat." 
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"You don't really spill your tea, you only look 



nervous." 



There was no answer. He settled himself on 
the cushions, took out his pipe, and having lighted 
it, puffed away luxuriously. 

"When you came closer to me I recognized what 
a silly mistake I had made, for instead of looking 
nervous it was a sad expression you had on your 
face. That's enough, Tony." 

He shifted his position, took the pipe out of 
his mouth, and then put it back without saying a 
word. I gave in unreservedly. 

"And when you got right up I gave a start, and 
said involuntarily, *Who is this river god that has 
come up from the papyruses to intoxicate me with 
his beauty, and subjugate me with his strength? 
In truth I am a vanquished queen ;' and I bow my 
head and sob bitterly." 

"And I," said Tony magnificently, "touch you 
on the shoulder and say, 'Woman, these tears are 
not new to me, but be of good courage, for you 
please me more than most of the girls who have 
made fools of themselves over me.' " 

"That's very good of you," I said, "but I want 
Moses' position set right. He's not a brat." 

"Brat, rather not," said Tgny enthusiastically. 

"What is he?" 

"Just the little ripper I thought him at first, and 
I implore you to let me carry his basket to the pal- 



ace." 
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''You shall carry him himself," I said gratefully. 
"Tony, I do love you." 

"So I've noticed lately," said Tony; "but why?" 

I did not answer. He punted deftly out of the 
backwater, and we glided slowly along to within 
sight of the house. 

As we drew up to the landing-stage, the Youngest 
Man approached in his punt with Miss Ferrars. 
He stood erect, the lean strength of his figure ap- 
parent through the thin silk of his shirt. He had 
the broad shoulders and narrow hips of the best, 
most athletic type of Englishman, and his arms, 
bare to above the elbows, looked hard as iron. The 
waning sunlight fell on his dear grey head, and 
lighted his face as he turned and smiled down at 
me, and the need of him suddenly gripped at my 
heart afresh. 

We all got out, and Miss Ferrars and I stood 
watching while they tied up the boats. 

"I am going to quarrel with you, Mr. Marra- 
ble," she said. 

"Why?" asked Tony, stopping in the knot he 
was tying. 

"Because you monopolize Betty so. For the last 
three days I have wanted her to come out with us, 
and each time I have been told you had run away 
with her. You mustn't be so greedy, must he. 
Kit?" 

"No, it isn't quite fair," he said in the same 
bantering tone. 
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I looked at Tony apprehensively. Really it was 
my fault that we had been so much together, and 
he knew it. He had asked me once or twice why 
I always preferred him. He is not a bit vain, and 
was genuinely astonished. Therefore I won- 
dered if he would frankly blame me. 

But I need not have wondered, for Tony is a 
gentleman, and if he felt there were a reason for it, 
without insisting upon knowing what it was he 
would do the thing required of him. 



CHAPTER XLIV. 

At the end of a fortnight I went back to town. 
Mrs. Newton was very pressing in her invitation 
that I should stay on, but it had got that I couldn't 
bear it any longer. 

It hurt every time the Youngest Man and Miss 
Ferrars went out together. It hurt to see the per- 
fect confidence that seemed to exist between them, 
to see how she turned to him and relied upon him 
in every way as if they already belonged to each 
other. I used to feel a suffocating pain in my 
throat every time he went near her or did anything 
for her, and the more it hurt the more I clung to 
Tony. 

The night before I left there was an informal 
dance got up at the last moment; just the people 
in the house and some others who were staying 
near by. Beatrice, Mr. Vereker and I took it in 
turns to play. The last dance he and I had danced 
together. It was his turn to play again. As he 
got up to go away Tony came cake-walking out 
into the moonlight. 

"Hullo, Betty," he said, "come and have the 
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next with me. Tm in very good form to-night, 
bless my dear legs 1" 

**No, not this one; I want to be quiet for a 
while." 

"All right," said Tony cheerfully, "the one 
after," and he careered back to find another part- J 
nen 

It was a hot, still night, with every now and then 
a faint breeze that made a movement among the 
leaves like a child stirring in its sleep. The light 
streamed out into the garden from the drawing- 
room, lit with soft glowing lamps, and from the 
dim billiard-room, with its green table standing out 
in high relief, came the click of cannoning balls. 
In the distance you could hear the far-away sound 
of the weir rushing and tumbling, but down in the 
river below the silence was only broken by the 
splash of a passing oar, or the grit of a punt pole as 
it struck the gravel bed. I sat motionless in the 
seat under the great sycamore trees. 

The dignity of this wonderful peace covered the 
whole world like a mantle and left me naked. It 
spread over it like a protecting brooding wing and 
left me defenceless. It held out compassionate 
arms and called tenderly saying, "You foolish child, 
stop crying and beating your hands, and come to 
me, for nothing else can give you rest." 

But who, with the red blood rushing in his veins, 
and life unsatisfied, wants rest? If an athlete had 
a race to run, if a singer had a song to sing, would 
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either be content to slip into forgetfulness dll he 
had found expression for his desires ? And is there 
any real peace without forgetfulness ? 

I was on the wrong side of the Door, and I would 
have to beat my hands and cry out till it had opened 
for me, or till I got tired 

There was a figure in the doorway of the billiard- 
room. It was the Youngest Man. He stood for 
a moment on the threshold and then came towards 
me. 

"All alone?" he said. 

"Yes," I said, "it is too hot to dance right 
through the night." 

He dropped into the chair beside me. 

"You don't mind this?" He held out his cigar. 
I shook my head. 

"Where is the faithful one?" he went on quiz- 
zingly. 

"Whom do you mean?" 

"What, are there so many 1" he laughed. 

"I don't recognize any one." 

"Then you are very ungrateful and don't deserve 
such devotion." 

"If you mean Tony," I said, "I agree with you 
that he is more than good. But he has the spirit 
of a Knight Errant and would devote himself to 
any lady in need without thought of his own 
wishes." 

"All the same I don't think he is doing much 
violence to his feelings," said the Youngest Man. 
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"And also I have not noticed that this lady is in 
great need. I have only found that she is a much 
more difficult person to get near, when one lives 
in the same house with her, than when one only 
sees her occasionally. Unless, of course, one hap- 
pens to be specially blest, which I evidently am 
not." 

"Tony used to give medicine to my dolls and 
perform operations on them when we were seven 
years old," I said, defending the situation. It 
would be quite unfair to Tony for the Youngest 
Man to imagine he was the least bit in love with 
me, however gratifying to my vanity the idea 
might be. 

"When you and Tony were at your dolls," said 
the Youngest Man slowly and stopping to flick the 
ash from his cigar, "I was in my wig, alternately 
persecuting and abetting criminals." He drew a 
long breath and straightened himself. "It is diffi- 
cult to remember that one doesn't stop still." 

"It is ridiculous for you to talk of yourself as if 
you were old," I said sharply. "It is not years 
that make the man." 

"They make him think, though," he replied 
quietly. "I keep forgetting what generation I be- 
long to till some one like Tony comes along and re- 
minds me." 

I moved impatiently. "I hate you to talk like 
that," I said. 

"Why?" he gsked 
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''Because It makes me feel so far off." 

The music had stopped. He leaned forward, 
looking at me intently. 

"Tell me how you mean 'far off' ?" 

**0h," I said, pressing my hands together, "I 

don't know, but it makes me " Then I 

stopped. I was going to say it made me feel as if 
I didn't belong, but then I remembered I didn't 
and had no right to think that I did. Whenever 
I had felt more than usually near him he had always 
said something about the difference in years be- 
tween us, and I wondered if he had thought that I 
might be getting to care where it could not be re- 
turned. My cheeks blazed at the thought. 

"WeU?" he asked again. 

I laughed. "It makes me feel of so little im- 
portance. Just when I think I have climbed up to 
your plane and should be recognized as an equal 
you give me a gentle little pat on the head and send 
me back to the nursery again. It is not nice of 
you." 

Tony came towards us with Miss Ferrars. 
"Here she is," he said. Then he caught sight of 
the Youngest Man. "We came to take you to 
supper," he said. "I thought you were alone.'* 

"Let us all go together," I said, getting up. As 
we walked towards the house the Youngest Man 
turned to Beatrice, "Are you dancing the next with 
any one, Trix?" 

"No," she said, "but I think I ought to play it." 
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"That's all right," said Tony easily. "I heard 
Vereker say he had hurt his foot; let him do it," 

"Will you have it with me, then?" 

She nodded, and we all went in to the supper- 
room together. And I was wicked and unjust 
enough to feel a sudden fury of anger against her 
because she had been asked and I had not. 

After the next dance was over Tony and I went 
out and sat on the steps of the landing-stage. For 
a while neither of us spoke. Tony was very busy 
throwing stones at the reflection of the moon in the 
water ; I was tired and did not want to talk. 

"Betty," said Tony at last, "what's up?" 

I started. 

"How — ^why?" I asked quickly. 

"There is something the matter. Others per- 
haps wouldn't notice it because they don't know 
you, but I do, and I feel somehow as if you are 
unhappy. I don't want to pry, but if it's anything 
I could help you with you know you have only to 
tell me." 

I shook my head. No one could help me. 

"It isn't money, is it?" he went on jerkily. "I've 
got whips of it, and I hope you wouldn't be such a 
little fool as to make yourself miserable about some 
paltry debt, when a word would put it straight. 
You know what the mater would feel about it." 

Oh, there is a wonderful husband for some girl 
some day in Tony I 
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I rested my chin in my hand and stared into tho 
water. 

"It is true/* I said, "I am very, very miserable, 
but neither you nor any one else can help me. If it 
were money I would come to you at once, but it is 
nothing so easy as that. Only, Tony," I said, "it 
is a great comfort to me to be with you even though 
I can't tell you. It makes me not feel quite so 
lonely." 

"Poor old Betty," he said gently. 

We sat for a long, long time without speaking. 

"We had better go in," I said at last. 

He got up and we walked slowly along the tow- 
path into the garden. Just before we got to the 
gate he stopped and put his hand on my shoulder. 

"I don't know how good or bad things are," he \ 
said, "but keep a stiff upper lip through it, Betty, 
and perhaps it will come all right in the end. And 
remember, till you have no more need of me, use 
me as much as you want." 

It is easier to be brave when you are lonely than 
when some one is being tender over you. I felt a 
sob rise in my throat as I took his hand and held it 
fast. 

"Oh, Tony 1" I said. 



CHAPTER XLV. 

I STAYED with Agnes for two or three days after 
I returned to town, then I went back to the flat. It 
had been thoroughly cleaned by the woman, but 
dust lay thick over the piano and the book-shelves, 
and the things on the little silver table were tar- 
nished and dull. It seemed dead and silent after 
the gay house I had left. I opened all the win- 
dows, dusted the furniture, polished the silver and 
brass until it almost talked, and filled the room with 
the freshest, vividest flowers I could buy. Then I 
put the elephant into his old comer on the sofa, and 
sat down beside him, feeling better. 

All at once it occurred to me that I had not been 
to the Club since I came back. I had written from 
Taplow telling them not to forward any more let- 
ters to me there, and it was just possible something 
might have come since from the publisher's. I 
went to the telephone and rang up the Club. The 
porter said there were three letters waiting for me. 
My heart jumped. I told him to send them at 
once. Then I felt I couldn't wait all night. I 
made him describe them. One was a big envelope 
with initials on it. The initials were the pub- 
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lisher*s. There was also a packet. I told him not 
to send them, I would call for them myself. 

I dressed' feverishly, put on my hat and went 
down the stairs. Half way down I felt. sick and 
turned back. It could only be a refusal. I had 
never heard of any one getting their book accepted 
the first time, and just now I didn't feel quite equal 
to a rebuff. I would wait until the morning. I 
went back to the flat. 

For a quarter of an hour I sat staring in front 
of me, then I got up, went out again, and walked 
mechanically up to the King's Road. A hansom 
was dawdling along by the curb. I hailed it and 
got in. During the drive I suffered torments of 
ecstasy and despair. At one moment I was in a 
heaven of happiness to think of its success. Of 
course it had been taken — and with open arms. 
It was too good not to find an appreciator in the 
discerning person to whom I had sent it. I saw 
myself leaping into celebrity at a bound, and borne 
along to prosperity by an adoring public. 

Then I remembered that there had been a packet 
as well. It was the manuscript returned. What 
a fool I was I Out of the thousands of books writ- 
ten every year I had expected mine to ring the bell 
with the first shot. And Thackeray had hawked 
his Vanity Fair to every publisher in London. With 
that thought a gleam of comfort came. I was not 
handicapped in the way he was. People might 
think me clever up to a certain point, but no one 
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could, however much they liked or disliked me, ac- 
cuse me of being a genius. I had the advantage 
of him there. 

When I got to the Club I didn't care one way or 
the other. I walked up the steps and asked indif- 
ferently at the office for my letters. 

I looked at the packet first. It was too small 
for the manuscript, and had a green cover where 
mine was purple. I pulled it out of its envelope. 
It was a list of publications. Then I opened the 
other envelope. Inside was a letter from the pub- 
lisher making me an offer. 

I turned and went slowly into the smoking-room. 
As I read the letter all the blood in my body seemed 
to be at my heart. Now it had rushed away again 
and was tearing through me, beating in my face and 
singing in my ears. Everything and everybody 
seemed a long, long way off. I spoke to some one, 
but I don't know what she said. 

At last I had done something ! Something that 
had been thought of value by its judges, something 
that was going to step out of its obscurity, and take 
its kicks and its ha'pence with the best of them. 

/ had done this thing. I, who began my school 
career at the age of seven, and ended it at sixteen 
with nothing but a prize for French pronunciation, 
and a sheaf of bad reports to mark the flight of 
time. I, who during those years had sat stead- 
fastly, faithfully at the foot of every class I took it 
in turn to disorganize. I, at the mention of whose 
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name every teacher closed her eyes and flung up 
her hands. I, who had lived in one continuous 
terror of the just punishments I so systematically 
invited. 

Yet it wasn't humility or modesty that made me 
so overcome. I don't think in my worst, most 
despairing moments I ever really doubted my right 
to succeed. It was rather that I had grown so used 
to regarding myself as a graceless failure, a jesting 
vagabond, that any other condition, however bril- 
liant I might or might not be, would seem impossi- 
ble. I simply had a genius for getting up a cer- 
tain distance and falling back with a thump. I 
had laughed and wept through my school days. I 
had laughed and wept through my iove affairs, and 
I would go on laughing and weeping through the 
life I had got to make for myself. I would get 
very few pennies, because unless I could work in 
my own way I couldn't work at all, and as far as I 
could see the quickly successful people generally 
used recipes. But although I wanted pennies badly 
sometimes, I didn't want them as badly as the 
things I would have to give in exchange for them. 
Now it was different. Something had suddenly 
happened that altered the colour of everything. I 
went to the telephone to tell Agnes. Then a 
thought struck me. Perhaps the Youngest Man 
was in town. I had always meant that he should 
be the very first to hear. It was his right. He 
had sat so patiently and listened so unflinchingly 
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whenever I had tried anything on him before send- 
ing it out, that even though he belonged to another 
woman, and would only take a friendly interest in 
the result, I still wanted that to be his. 

I rang up his Club. He was there. The man 
went away to call him. Presently I heard his voice 
at the other end. 

"I'm glad it is you," he said. "I was just writ- 
ing to know when I might call." 

"I want you to come to-night," I said. "I have 
something to tell you." 

"What is it, news about yourself?" 

"Yes." 

"Tell me now, I am curious." 

"I can't tell you through the telephone." 

He laughed. "Is it as important as all that?" 

"Yes, can you come?" 

He seemed to be considering. "If I may come 
late," he replied. "I've got a man dining with me, 
and I shall have to get rid of him first." 

"Very well, come late. I want to tell you at 
once. Good-bye." I rang ofiF. 



CHAPTER XLVI 

At ten o'clock the door bell rang. I went into 
the little hall, and led the Youngest Man into the 
sitting-room. 

He looked round| then went and sat down beside 
the elephant. 

"It seems a very long time since I was here be- 
fore/' he said, taking It on to his knee and pulling 
thoughtfully at its ears. 

"It is a long time," I said, "and wonderful things 
have happened since then. When did you come 
back from Taplow ?" 

"The day before yesterday." 

"And how was every one?" I was longing to 
tell him about the book, but somehow he didn't 
help me. It was almost as if he didn't care about 
hearing, and I felt chilled. 

"Very well, but you will have later news than I 
can give?" He looked at me keenly. 

"I had a letter from Tony this morning," I said, 
"but it isn't quite the same thing to hear in a letter 
as it is to hear from some one who has just left 
them. And they were all so good to me, so very 
good," I went on, thinking of what would have 
been a lovely visit if only things had been different. 
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"Every one in the house seemed in good health 
and spirits when I left," he continued. "Mrs. and 
Miss Carlton Smyth went up to town the day after 
you did. Dick Vereker came away with me," he 
paused a moment, "and I think I may tell you, al- 
though it is not announced yet, but my cousin Beat- 
rice is going to marry Colonel Ashburton." 

I was standing looking out of the window. 
Down below in the street a barrel-organ was play- 
ing, "I Wouldn't Leave My Little Wooden Hut 
for You," and two tattered children were dancing 
hilariously in the gaslight. The children of the 
King's Road and its tributaries never go to bed in 
the summer. 

The band round my heart snapped suddenly. I 
answered something without turning my head. 
Something about being very glad and hoping she 
would be happy, and how I had liked her. But I 
couldn't look at him because of the naked joy that 
I knew was flaming out of my eyes. 

Was there ever a tune as beautiful as "I Wouldn't 
Leave My Little Wooden Hut for You" ? Were 
there ever children more dear and sweet than those 
brats flinging their toeless boots in the dust 
below ? 

Dear God 1 I wanted to put my arms round the 
whole world at once because it was so lovely. He 
was not mine, but, oh, he was not hers I 

The voice of the Yoqngest M^n came to me 
from a long distance, 
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"Well, Dreamer, what is it?" 

I turned round slowly. "What is what?" I 
asked. 

"What is the piece of news that I was to hear? 
Is it so absorbing that you have no room in your 
mind for even the telling of it to humble out- 
siders?" 

"Who is an outsider?" I was still half-blind 
with the light. 

"Well, I rather feel at tlus moment as if I were. 
Tell me. I am waiting." 

Then I awoke. He was standing erect, his 
head bent forward ever so little, and a questioning 
smile upon his face. 

That my book had been accepted — ^what a little 
thing it seemed now ! 

"Can't you guess what it is?" I stood before 
him with my hands clasped, and smiled back at him. 

"I think I can, but I would rather you told me," 
he answered, and for all his calmness there was a 
suppressed something about him I had never no- 
ticed before. "It must be something very good to 
have given you those shining eyes." 

"It did make me very happy," I said. 

"Well?" 

I did not speak for a moment, then I said slowly, 
"I have had an offer for my book." 

He drew his breath sharply, suddenly. 

"Was that all?" he asked quickly. 
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"AUI" I said blankly. **Why, is not that a 
great thing? I thought you would be so very 
glad.'' 

His eyes were shining now. "I am very glad," 
he said, "and it is wonderful, but I had been think- 
ing of something else, and it seemed small in com- 
parison." 

"What could you have thought?" I asked in 
surprise. He had surely known how much I want- 
ed the book to be a success. 

"Something that, if it has not already come, will 
not be long in coming, I am thinking." There was 
just the slightest shadow in his voice that made me 
glance up quickly. 

"What is it that you speak of?" I asked it im- 
patiently. 

He looked down at me long and searchingly. 

"Dear child," he said, "do you think the finest 
thing in the world is writing a book?" 

"No, it is not the finest thing, but if it is all 
you've got you must make it the finest thing." 

"That will not be so for you," he said. "You 
will not write many more books or need to make it 
the finest thing in the world." 

"Why?" 

"Because you are the kind of a woman who in- 
evitably marries. You were made for it, and no 
other life would ever satisfy you." 

"Every woman who is made for marriage does 
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not find the man she wants, and every woman does 
not marry just for the sake of being married." 

"There is that boy," he said abruptly, as if he 
were following out his own thoughts. "He is very 
fond of you, and from what I saw of him he would 
be very splendid to the woman he cared for." 

"Tony does not want me that way," I said rather 
wearily; "and if he did I don't want him. I love 
him, but I am not in love with him, which makes 
all the difference." 

I bit my lip, and turned away to hide the tear 
that would roll down my cheek, no matter how 
hard I tried to keep it back. It had been an ex- 
citing night, and now that it was over I felt des- 
perately tired, and, in spite of all the joy of it, very 
much alone. 

"Is there any one that does matter?" The 
Youngest Man spoke quietly, stilly. 

I did not answer. He came nearer. 

"Betty I" he said, and his voice was almost a 
whisper — "Betty 1" 

I did not stir from where I was, but I turned 
round and faced him. Neither of us spoke. He 
leaned forward, and I moved slowly towards him. 
He stretched out his hands and caught me by the 
wrists, never taking his eyes from mine. Then he 
drew me to him and bent over me, pressing my head 
back with his hand. 

"Could I give what you want?" h§ Said, still in 
a whisper. *Tdl me, Betty I'^ 
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I could not speak, but I put up my hand and 
touched his face and his dear grey hair. I felt his 
lips on my mouth, and I closed my eyes. 

Oh, but is it safe to be so happy? 



THE END 
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